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N THE FOLLOWING INDEX, the material is arranged under 
I nine major subject headings: (1) Personnel Adminis- 
tration—General Aspects. (2) Personnel Agency Manage- 
ment. (3) Classification; Pay. (4) Recruitment; Selection; 
Induction. (5) Placement; Service Standards and Evalu- 
ation. (6) Training. (7) Work Terms; Conditions of 
Employment. (8) Employee Relations. (9) Separation; 
Retirement. Under each of these headings, entries are sub- 
divided into “Articles,” “Book Reviews and Notes,” and 
“Abstracts of Articles.” 

Each entry gives, in the following order, the title, au- 
thor, volume, issue number, month, and page number. 
Entries are arranged within each subdivision in the order 
of their respective page numbers. The page numbers of 
the four issues in this volume are as follows: 

Vol. 6, No. 1, January, 1945. 
Vol. 6, No. 2, April, 1945. 
Vol. 6, No. 3, July, 1945. 
Vol. 6, No. 4, October, 1945. 
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Congressional Control of the Public Service. Leonard D. 
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Public Opinion Research as a Tool of Public Administra- 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 


HE CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY of the United States and 

Canada is a non-profit association of public agencies, offi- 
cials, and private citizens engaged or interested in public per- 
sonnel administration. The constituent public agencies of the 
Assembly are civil service commissions and boards, or per- 
sonnel offices serving a particular governmental department or 
division. They serve national, state, and local governments of 
the United States, and Dominion, provincial, and local areas in 
Canada. The Assembly was organized in 1906 by officials and 
others actually engaged in civil service and other public per- 
sonnel activities in order to provide mutual help in meeting 
common problems and to improve public personnel adminis- 
tration. 

Membership in the Assembly is open to both agencies and 
individuals. Any public personnel agency vested with legal 
authority to administer a formal system of public employment 
is eligible for active.-agency membership, and any person ac- 
tively engaged in the field of public personnel administration 
is eligible for active individual membership. Agencies and 
individuals interested in public personnel administration, but 
not actively engaged in the field, are eligible for affiliate mem- 
bership. Students and apprentices in the field are eligible for 
student membership. 

In addition to its quarterly journal, Public Personnel Re- 
view, the Assembly publishes a monthly informational News 
Letter and occasional special bulletins concerning topics of 
timely interest. It also publishes a comprehensive series of 
volumes, ‘‘Policies and Practices in Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration,” dealing with the various functional aspects of the 
field. 

The Assembly’s Headquarters Office and Secretariat serves 
as a clearinghouse for information and research on public 
personnel matters. Inquiries concerning membership, dues, 
services, and other publications of the Assembly will receive 
prompt response without obligation. Address: Civil Service 
Assembly, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Good Personnel Administration is 
Good Public Administration 


HERBERT EMMERICH 





T IS SIGNIFICANT and encouraging that we 
I can meet to discuss the problems of im- 
proving the permanent civil service of our 
country in -ime of war and one week before a 
major election. No matter who is elected to 
office in city, state, or nation next week the 
public business will go on. No matter who is 
elected next week, the public service of the 
city, state, and nation will remain great in 
size. No matter how quickly the war ends, 
the public service will have jobs to do of 
greater complexity than ever before. No 
matter how well private enterprise succeeds 
in the postwar job of reconversion and of pro- 
viding full employment, the postwar public 
service will still find itself confronted with 
enormous new tasks and burdens which will 
challenge all the ingenuity and effort that 
public administration can muster. 

No matter what answer is made to all these 
questions, the unknown soldiers of govern- 
ment, the permanent career men of city, state, 
and nation, will day by day throughout the 
country continue by the service they render 
to have a large influence on how well these 
tasks and burdens will be discharged. It is 
to the serious business of taking stock—of re- 
examining our methods and practices so that 
we may better meet these important tasks in 
our country—that this 36th Annual Confer- 
ence on Public Personnel Administration is 
devoting itself. ; 





HERBERT EMMERICH is Associate Director of Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, Chicago. Over the last 
several years Mr. Emmerich has held a number of im- 
portant administrative posts in government, including 
those of Commissioner of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, Secretary of the War Production Board, and 
Executive Officer and Deputy Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION VERSUS 
PuBLic ADMINISTRATION? 


OOD PERSONNEL administration is good 
G public administration. I hold this truth 
to be self-evident. To those of you who agree 
that public personnel administration has the 
objective of attracting and retaining’ good 
people in the public service in addition to 
the objective of preventing spoils and favor- 


itism in the selection of personnel, this propo- 


sition need hardly be argued. For those of 
you who agree that personnel is a major part 
of administration, that the two are inextri- 
cably intertwined, and that there should be 
more cooperation between personnel agencies 
and administrative offices, this proposition 
need not be labored. But those of you who 
still believe that formal merit systems are not 
for the purpose of selecting and retaining the 
best people in the public service and who be- 
lieve in a strict, immaculate, rigid practice of 
communicating with operating agencies only 
through the United States mails—and rarely at 
that—you are invited to doze during the rest 
of these remarks for you will not find them 
interesting. 

This proposition that good personnel ad- 
ministration is good public administration 
interests me for a special reason, for it answers 
those who think we need to be impaled on 
either horn of the fallacious dilemma that we 
must have in this country either a government 
which is all a government of laws or a govern- 
ment which is all a government of men. It 
answers this fallacy because it asserts that 
democracy needs both good laws and good 
administration of those laws—that it cannot 
have either good laws or good administration 
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without good men to draft the good laws, and 
good men to administer them well. I except 
legislation from the remainder of these re- 
marks, for I am concerned here with adminis- 
tration. Good methods, good organization, 
' good budgeting, good planning—all are in- 
gredients of good public administration, but 
all these in turn are dependent on good men. 
And when I say “good men,” I want to make 
it perfectly clear that sometimes the best man 
is a woman. 

If you will accept my assumption that the 
object of good personnel administration is to 
attract and retain good men in the public 
service to the end that these servants are 
courteous, expert, and efficient in their work 
—faithful to their duties, responsive to the 
will of the citizens as expressed by their elected 
representatives, and faithful to their trust— 


then I feel that the proposition stated in the. 


title of this talk follows inevitably and logically, 
because then the high objectives of good public 
personnel administration become the largest 
single ingredient of the highest ideals of good 
public administration. 


ADVANCES IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


ET US PAUSE for a moment, calmly if we can 
te in the heated charges and countercharges 
during the climax of a political campaign, to 
review the really magnificent progress of public 
personnel administration in the last ten years, 
in war and in peace, toward meeting these ob- 
jectives. In doing so, let me refer to the monu- 
mental report on Better Government Person- 
nel made in 1934—just ten years ago—by the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Per- 
sonnel. That Commission advocated, first of 
all, the concept of a career service which would 
attract, develop, advance, and retain the best 
obtainable talent for the public service. Al- 
though you will find few, if any, formal career 
service laws on the statute books, there have 
been great advances toward the adoption of 
the career service ideal. 

In-service training has been, perhaps, the 
greatest step in advancing the career idea, and 
the increase in the number of in-service train- 
ing programs has been phenomenal. We 
would not spend time and money on training 
public servants if they were not to remain in 
the service and to advance therein. The wide- 
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spread adoption of retirement systems has 
also advanced the idea. It has provided not 
only an incentive for good people to remain 
in the service, but by pensioning older em- 
ployees, has opened up channels of promotion 
to the higher, permanent posts when the 
senior members go into dignified retirement. 
At all levels, and particularly in the federal 
service, thousands of promising young men 
and women have entered on government 
careers soon after graduation from college. 
In federal, state, and local jurisdictions, new 
emphasis has been given to interne, appren- 
tice, understudy, and administrative assistant 
programs—all strengthening the concept of 
a career service, which has also been strength- 
ened by the increasing tendency to transfer 
good personnel between various jurisdictions. 

Another major recommendation of the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel was the creation by law of a public 
personnel agency in each major jurisdiction. 
This Assembly hardly needs to be told the 
sizable advances that have been made in this 
regard. In 1936 only nine states had civil serv- 
ice systems. Since 1936, eleven states, net, 
have adopted and retained it. Furthermore, 
in large part as a result of the ground work 
laid by the chairman of this meeting, the Hon. 
Frank Bane, while he was Executive Director 
of the Social Security Board, all states now 
have merit systems for that portion of their 
employees engaged in public assistance and 
employment security programs. In 1934, 
when the Commission of Inquiry’s report was 
published, there were 567 municipal civil serv- 
ice agencies, and on January 1, 1944 there were 
916. Today, all except eight of the ninety- 
two cities in the United States of over 100,000 
population have formal merit systems. Thou- 
sands and thousands of positions formerly 
excepted by the municipal, state, and federal 
services are now no longer excepted. Even 
postmasters are under it, at long last. It 
might be said that the spoils system is coming 
to be the exception rather than the rule of the 
American public service. 

Another recommendation of the Commis- 
sion was for the appointment of qualified 
directors of personnel and technical staffs, 
and in this respect, too, great advances have 
been made, as is evidenced by the high quality 
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of the distinguished audience here assembled. 
Furthermore, in the creation of new merit 
systems, the trend in states and cities has been 
toward a single administrator. In the federal 
government a commission still administers 
the civil service laws and rules, but all depart- 
ments have appointed personnel directors 
who not only administer the work in these 
agencies, but together form a valuable and 
constructive body known as the Federal Coun- 
cil of Personnel Administration. 

And finally, but by no means of least im- 
portance, was the recommendation of the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel for continuous public support. 
This has been given and the progress men- 
tioned indicates better than anything I could 
say the growing strength of public support 
for a career service system. 


N WAR, as in peace, personnel administration 
I has rendered outstanding service to the 
country. During the war, the sharp lines be- 
tween private and public personnel were 
diminished and these two fields have patri- 
otically come to each other’s assistance. 
Whether people were working for govern- 
ment or for essential industry, everyone was 
really serving the national cause. One of the 
outstanding personnel discoveries of the war, 
jointly invented by government and industry, 
was the training-within-industry program, and 
the up-grading that accompanied it at a time 
of a short supply of skilled and supervisory 
personnel. More than ever before govern- 
ment and industry have had programs for the 
encouragement of employee suggestions and 
the enlistment of employee interest. The use 
of women in skilled and executive positions 
has increased. The concept of classification 
has been extended and improved in industry, 
in the civilian public service, and in the mili- 
tary field. The bureaucrats in white collars 
have collaborated with the bureaucrats in 
overalls and the bureaucrats in uniform to 
make possible the total national mobilization 
of American manpower and womanpower 
which is winning this war. Public servants 
need not apologize for their calling, but can 
hold their heads high, based on this record 
of accomplishment during these years of great 
national emergency. 


NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS IN PRACTICES 


HERE ARE three points, however, which I 
“Eweetd like to suggest today for the im- 
provement of public personnel administra- 
tion. They are points at which current prac- 
tice tends to defeat attempts to equate the 
concept of good personnel administration 
with that of good public administration. In 
spite of the fine record and in spite of the prog- 
ress made, we cannot afford to be smug and 
rest on our oars. The complex nature of the 
new world we are living in will call for a very 
decided change in emphasis from here on in 
the field of public personnel administration. 


Development of Operating Personnel. 
Public administration in the next decade will 
have to give greater emphasis to the education 
and development of operating line officials 
than it has in the past. It will have to give 
the same attention to this field that it has 
given so superbly in the last decade in the de- 
velopment, training, and placing of staff per- 
sonnel. Schools of public administration 
have found their graduates particularly quali- 
fied for budget and administrative analysis, 
technical personnel work, and other staff 
functions, but have tended to under-stress 
preparation for line operating positions. 
Staff agencies of the type described have be- 
come expert and powerful and have rendered 
a fine service, but tend to drain off promising 
talent from the line agencies and tend to breed 
a separatism from them. 

I speak from the point of view of an operat- 
ing official in government who has also occu- 
pied staff positions. The ideal of a staff agency, 
in my opinion, is not that of a police agency, 
but that of a service agency. The ideal staff 
agency is one without any authority whatso- 
ever, which advises the chief executive of a 
jurisdiction on functions such as personnel, 
budget, and administrative management and 
planning. The staff agency must be good 
enough to sell its plans and programs to the 
chief executive and, with his approval, to the 
operating agencies. I realize that formal 
merit system rules and laws cannot be safely 
discarded overnight, but the more closely per- 
sonnel agencies approach the ideal of achiev- 
ing their objectives by persuasion and educa- 
tion rather than by power and fiat, the greater 
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progress we shall make to a distinguished pub- 
lic service. 


Cooperation with Line Officials. The for- 
mal merit, systems must learn to work much 
more closely with operating agencies. There 
must be a reconciliation to cure the cruel rift 
that separates those once loving friends, the 
personnel officer and the line administrator. 





The cold and scientific eye of the personnel - 


official as well as the suspicion and resistance 
of the line administrator must be cured. 
These habits are but holdovers from a situa- 
tion when the spoils system was rampant, and 
they reflect a now obsolete pattern. Today, 
the line official is, as a rule, a serious and 
conscientious man intent on doing a job 
who is held responsible by the public for the 
functions and results of his agency. His stake 
in getting good people and keeping them and 
getting the most out of their energies and 
talents is as great as yours. As long as we are 
going to continue to teach young people enter- 
ing personnel agencies that the main object in 
the mind of an operating official is to appoint 
his father-in-law or fraternity brother, the 
suspicions of the, technicians toward operating 
officials will continue to be barriers to the 
full acceptance by these officials of the value 
of formal merit systems. The personnel 
agency should regard itself as the staff officer 
of the operating official and work with him 
and for him to meet the problems in the better 
discharge of his responsibilities. In larger 
jurisdictions, the operating official and his 
own personnel officer should be delegated the 
maximum power possible in the discharge of 
the personnel function. At all steps in con- 
nection with the work of classification, exam- 
ination, placement, training, and employee 
relations, the interest and collaboration of 
operating officials should be invoked from the 
beginning. 


Avoidance of Mechanistic Operation. Let 
me call attention to a number of points at 
which mechanistic and stilted operation of 
the merit system impedes the work of good 
public administration by operating line of- 
ficials. How many times have I seen line 


operating officials irked and defeated by 
mechanistic classification job analyses done by 
people who do not understand the work of 
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their agencies! I am not talking about the 
type of operating official who has not taken 
the trouble to study classification and who 
wants to impose arbitrary standards without 
regard to the rest of the service. I am talking 
about the other kind, thé conscientious ad- 
ministrator. Real understanding of the sub- 
ject matter is an important factor, too often 


. overlooked by the routine and inexperienced 


classification man who antagonizes able ad- 
ministrators. 

Then we must guard, also, against the type 
of quantitative analysis in examination pro- 
cedure which produces three candidates, none 
of whom the operating official wants to employ 
and none of whom he considers qualified, and 
whom he appoints reluctantly unless he can 
find ways and means to get around the appoint- 
ment. Let us also guard against the over-stress 
of seniority or elapsed time in tenure rather 
than accomplishment or demonstration of 
aptitude when promotions are considered. 
The progressive substitute for dead and sterile 
seniority programs is the positive identifica- 
tion of promising people in the service fol- 
lowed by opportunities for work-experience, 
or of training leading to certain promotion 
when successfully completed. I believe in 
promotion from within when the service has 
the talent within, which by training and place- 
ment can be made available for promotion. 
But a real merit system should apply to pro- 
motion as well as to appointment. Automatic 
seniority promotions are the easy way out; 
but they are also the easy way to a petrified 
government. We must also guard against 
the danger of “guildism’—the danger that 
professional groups and professional schools 
will prematurely introduce formal educa- 
tional requirements in jurisdictions in which 
persons possessing these requirements are 
either not available or have shown no capacity 
to administer. I doubt very much, for ex- 
ample, whether in all places of the United 
States graduation from a school of social work 
is final and conclusive proof that the graduate 
is fit to administer a public welfare agency. 
We must strive to create opportunities for pro- 
motion within the service for people without 
the benefit of a full college training, who have 
shown unusual capacity, as well as for those 
who have had that advantage. I have sug- 
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gested elsewhere that public agencies identify 
such people annually and afford them special 
opportunities for training through in-service 
training “academies,” such courses to be fol- 
lowed by promotion upon successful com- 
pletion. 


INALLY, let me comment on veterans’ pref- 
F erence. I am not opposed to a reasonable 
degree of veterans’ preference. There will be 
plenty of talent in the huge military service 
for the recruitment of successful and able pub- 
lic servants as they are discharged. But who 
can honestly say that the semblance of a merit 
system is retained if people unable to pass the 
minimum requirements are placed at the top 
of the list over others, including other vet- 
erans, well qualified in every respect. Such 
laws are a mockery of the merit system, are a 
weakening of the public service which the 
citizen is paying to support, and are degrading 
to the unqualified candidates who secure ap- 
pointments in this manner. The extension 
of such systems will only lead to the break- 
down of the public services and increased 
criticism for public servants, and will defeat 
the ideal of equating good public personnel 


administration with good public administra- 
tion. 

In closing, let me congratulate the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada on the contribution it has made since 
1935, when its full-time secretariat was re- 
established in Chicago. At its headquarters 
at 1313 East 6oth Street it has daily contact 
with fourteen other organizations in the field 
of public administration. It has grown to 
a membership of over eleven hundred. The 
variety and stimulation of this program is 
sufficient evidence that it is not content to 
rest on its laurels. It receives aid from the 
organizations with which it is affiliated and in 
turn gives generously to them so that they 
may be aware of the latest and best practices 
in your field. This is your organization and I 
congratulate you upon it. By your continued 
support of it and your continued stimulation 
of its work, it will grow in strength and will 
be constantly refreshed. Through its secre- 
tariat, its publications, and its conferences lies 
the best hope of better government personnel 
in America—that good personnel administra- 
tion will, indeed, become good public admin- 
istration. 














Employee Counseling in Private Industry 


BURLEIGH B. GARDNER 





ITHIN THE LAST FEW YEARS there has been 
W. rapid growth of personnel activities 
described as employee counseling or personnel 
counseling. While previously there had been 
some developments along this line, the expan- 
sion had been quite gradual. With the con- 
version of industry to war production, many 
companies found themselves faced with 
personnel problems of tremendous magni- 
tude: increased employment, employment of 
women or of Negroes on jobs previously re- 
served for white men, the utilization of part- 
time workers, the rapid growth of many 
factories, the technical conversions to new 
types of products, the movement of masses of 
workers into new areas, the controls exerted 
by governmental agencies. All these and many 
other changes gave rise to problems. Manage- 
ment, in its efforts to cope with these problems, 
expanded personnel organizations and activi- 
ties at a very rapid rate. In fact, many com- 
panies which had never had any separate 
personnel organization found it necessary to 
develop organizations devoted to the whole 
range of personnel and labor relations func- 
tions. And it was along with this growth that 
personnel counseling spread rapidly. 


Types OF COUNSELING PROGRAMS 


F WE EXAMINE the duties of these counselors 
I and counseling organizations we see a 
variety of activities which can be roughly 
classified in three categories. The activities 
which seem to have had the greatest develop- 
ment can be described as services to employees. 
We see organizations devoted to giving em- 
ployees information on company policies, or 
on community facilities, such as health, hous- 





BurLEIGH B. GARDNER is Assistant Professor, School of 
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Gardner was associated with the personnel counseling 
program at the Western Electric Hawthorne plant. 


ing, recreation, on social service. The organi- 
zation may directly assist the employee in solv- 
ing his problem whether it be a problem of the 
work situation requiring the attention of 
supervisor or of management, or a problem 
requiring the attention of social agencies or 
other community facilities. Then there are 
people devoting themselves to requests for 
shoe or gasoline rations, arranging transporta- 
tion, locating housing for employees, arrang- 
ing parties and recreation, and handling 
similar problems on which the employees wish 
advice. 

This field of services to employees is nothing 
new and has not previously been given the 
title of “counseling.” In fact many companies 
have long had various services for employees 
as a customary part of their programs of em- 
ployee relations. The present conditions, 
however, have increased the need for many of 
these services and has brought out the need 
for some special services which are directly 
dependent upon the wartime conditions. 
What has happened is that these services have 
been thought of as part of the broader problem 
of helping with all aspects of the employee’s 
adjustment, whether the need be information, 
advice, actual aid, or even the attention of spe- 
cialists in solving problems of adjustment in 
the work situation, family, or community. 


a FUNCTION of many counseling 
organizations is that of advisor to supervi- 
sion and to management on problems of hu- 
man relations. They may consult with the 
foreman concerning how to handle problems 
of poor morale, friction in the work group, dis- 
ciplinary actions, and maladjusted employees. 
They may consult with management concern- 
ing the probable effect of new policies, how to 
improve supervision, how to combat absentee- 
ism or turnover. In fact they become the 
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specialists in human relations who, because 
of their access to employee opinion and their 
special training and point of view, can help 
management to be more effective. 

This advisory function can be very impor- 
tant and useful, but in general it has been 
poorly developed. It is not enough for the 
counselors to report to supervisors or manage- 
ment the attitudes of workers, or to report 
critically on the ability of foremen or on the 
effectiveness of management policies. In fact 
where the counselors set themselves up as the 
critics of management and supervisors and as 
the defenders of the workers, they create 
antagonisms and become ineffective. What is 
needed in such a position is an individual with 
a high degree of understanding of the human 
problems of organization and great com- 
petence in the difficult technique of function- 
ing as a staff advisor—a person who can in- 
fluence the thinking and actions of manage- 
ment and supervision without trying to force 
a change through sheer weight of authority. 
Unfortunately, there are not now available 
enough people with the skill and training 
necessary to do this job. 


A THIRD FUNCTION of counselors can be 
described as that of aiding the adjust- 
ment of the individual worker. In many 
organizations, the advisory activities are con- 
sidered as one aspect of this function. In these 
cases the counselor may both give advice and 
then follow up the case to see that the worker 
acts on the advice or even go so far as to force 
the worker to act. Thus the counselor may 
advise the worker to discuss a problem with 
the foreman and then call the foreman in and 
sit in on the discussion. Or the counselor may 
advise that a problem of family adjustment be 
taken up with some social agency and then 
arrange with an agency for the service. 

In this type of counseling the counselor re- 
lies on his diagnosis of the problem to deter- 
mine the advice to give or the direct action 
which the employee must take. In such work 
the counselor is often concerned with getting 
the employee to come to the right conclusions, 
to make the right decisions, to “‘see things in 
the right way,” and he is often, either openly 
or by subtle suggestion, trying to direct the 
thinking of the employee. 


Ypres METHOD for aiding the adjustment 
of the individual which is receiving in- 
creasing attention is the nondirective or free 
association type of interview. The general 
technique grows out of developments in the 
field of psychotherapy, and its best known 
application in industry is in the personnel 
counseling program developed at the Haw- 
thorne Plant of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. Out of many years of research in the 
field of employee relations, plant person- 
nel officials saw the need for some method of 
aiding the employee in his adjustment to the 
social situation, both at work and outside in 
the family and community. They also found 
that most of the methods then in use—the 
giving of advice, the directive techniques, the 
“fixer-upper” approaches—were not very ef- 
fective and usually met with considerable re- 
sistance from the workers and supervision. 
They then developed the nondirective inter- 
view, worked out a plan of organization for 
using it, and a method of training counselors 
in its use. Asa result they have had this plan 
of personnel counseling in use since 1936 and 
have demonstrated the soundness of their plan 
of organization and the effectiveness of their 
technique. 

In this plan of counseling the counselor has 
no authority, makes no reports on the indi- 
vidual, gives no advice, and takes no action 
whatever. He relies upon the nondirective 
interview to aid the individual through per- 
mitting him to talk about those things which 
he wishes to talk about. The counselor 
neither directs the interview nor judges the 
individual. Thus he is a neutral whose entire 
attention is directed toward the individual; 
the counselor is trying to understand the 
problems the individual faces and the way he 
feels about them, without ever criticizing the 
individual or deciding how he “ought” to 
feel or act. The result is an interviewing situa- 
tion in which the employee is able to talk freely 
about himself and to bring out in the open 
many attitudes and emotions which normally 
must be carefully hidden from view. The 
individual is in a situation where he can safely 
“get things off his chest” without fear of 
censure from either the interviewer or others, 
and this in itself provides an emotional re- 
lease which reduces tensions. Furthermore, 
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through trying to explain his problems and 
describe his feelings to the interviewer, the 
employee is able to see them more clearly him- 
self and is able to make more effective deci- 
sions. Since the decisions are his, he is also 
better able to act on them than if they were 
decisions forced on him by some superior being 
who knew all the answers. The result of this 
method is that the individuals show improve- 
ment in their immediate adjustment and be- 
come increasingly effective in their ability to 
understand their situation and to make deci- 
sions and take action. 





PROSPECTS FOR PERSONNEL COUNSELING 


ct os FUTURE of personnel counseling is a 
matter of considerable interest both to 
those already in it and to many who are in- 
terested in personnel work as a career. At the 
moment it appears that the period of rapid 
growth has passed, since most war plants have 
achieved their plans of organization. Further- 
more, if these plants can stabilize their activi- 
ties for a time many of the problems rising 
out of rapid growth and change will subside; 
their personnel will gradually stabilize and 
the need for many of the services will dimin- 
ish. In fact, some plants have already seen a 
decreasing need for many services, and 
counseling organizations built around serv- 
ices must either dwindle away or turn to 
other activities. 

Counseling which is directed toward pro- 
viding technical assistance on human prob- 
lems will survive if it is built on well-trained 
and competent people. It then has the pos- 
sibilities of tremendous growth. In too many 
cases, good intentions and a strong sympathy 
for individuals has taken the place of sound 
training, and the experiences with such pro- 
grams has soured management on the idea of 
counseling under any name. Such programs 
will probably die as soon as the war is over. 

With certain qualifications the programs di- 
rected toward aiding the adjustment of the em- 
ployee have considerable possibilities. Those 
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based on the aggressively directive, ‘‘tell-’em- 
what-to-do” approach will find that they 
gradually accumulate a resistance and antago- 
nism on the part of employees which will make 
their work ineffective. Unless such counselors 
are alert to these situations and:develop more 
effective techniques their programs will grad- 
ually dwindle away. In the past similar types 
of programs have been introduced into in- 
dustry only to die out again, and the indica- 


tions are that some of the present programs | 


will follow the same path. 

The Western Electric type of personnel 
counseling is apparently here to stay. It is 
not an emergency measure and has had a slow 
but steady development. All indications are 
that the development will continue, not only 
in the one company, but in many others. It 
cannot grow rapidly, however, since it is based 
upon a special skill and a thorough under- 
standing which must extend to management 
and supervision if the program is to work well. 
Because of the lack of personnel with the 
proper training and ability this type of counsel- 
ing will spread slowly, but once established 
will prove its value in any personnel program. 

On the whole it seems that personnel 
counseling has made its place as an important 
element in any well-developed program of in- 
dustrial relations. Nevertheless the peak of 
wartime expansion has passed and the next 
few years may see some decrease in the ac- 
tivity. It will be a period during which there 
will be a development of a better under- 
standing of the functions and the limitations 
of the work, development of greater skills 
and improved techniques. Both conditions 
should provide the basis for sound future 
growth. 
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The Emerging Role of Public 


Employee Counseling 
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HE JOB OF EMPLOYEE COUNSELOR is rela- 

tively a newcomer in the job family of 
public personnel administration, and it is a 
term which carries a variety of concepts. This 
may be due in large part to the fact that atten- 
tion has been directed primarily to what the 
counselor does rather than to his purpose in 
doing it. It is easy to lose sight of the fact that 
although the counselor appears to function for 
the benefit of members of the employee group 
by performing all manner of services which 
help the individual to become both socially 
and vocationally adjusted, these things are 
only methods, and the counselor’s main pur- 
pose is to stabilize the employee group and to 
help create working conditions which will at- 
tract the most desirable people available for 
the work at hand. 


THE COUNSELOR AT WORK 


N ORDER TO PROVIDE something of a com- 
I mon denominator for our thinking, I 
would like to give you a picture of the counse- 
lor at work. Let us take, first, a problem of 
personal adjustment of an employee, pre- 
sented by a supervisor to a counselor in one of 
the federal agencies in Washington. Miss A 
is a 21-year-old stenographer who has been in 
the organization for over a year, and who at 
the time of appointment was considered to 
have outstanding potentiality. She is attrac- 
tive, intelligent and capable, and her work was 
described as excellent, as she is speedy and 
accurate. Recently, however, she has spent a 
great deal of time wandering around the office. 
Her actions and mannerisms are distracting to 
other employees and are interfering with the 
work. She seems unable to concentrate or to 
remain at her desk for any length of time. 
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The supervisor not only expressed concern 
for the demoralizing effect that the employee’s 
actions were having on the office force, but 
also expressed a desire to have the girl helped 
in her personal adjustment in order, if pos- 
sible, to salvage a person who had formerly 
been a valuable employee. The supervisor 
thought that Miss A might be suffering from 
what he called a “nervous tic,” as she jerked 
her shoulders and swung her arms in a peculiar 
way. Often when she left the room other 
workers would stop what they were doing to 
make comments about her. The supervisor 
described her as a “lone wolf’ who neither as- 
sociated with other girls in the office, nor had 
many friends on the outside. Her closest 
friend was Mrs. J, a middle aged woman in 
the section where Miss A formerly worked. 
The supervisor knew the girl well enough to 
know that she would resent his discussing her 
personal affairs with anyone, and he doubted 
whether she would come to the counselor, if 
referred. It was agreed that the contact would 
have to be made indirectly. 

In order to get more detailed information 
about Miss A the counselor interviewed Mrs. 
J. Information indicated that Miss A’s pecul- 
iar mannerisms were not a nervous manifesta- 
tion, but rather an attempt to imitate one of 
the motion picture actresses! It was also 
learned that Miss A was from a fairly well-to- 
do family in a small town and had not received 
the recognition in Washington that she evi- 
dently had in her home community. She was 
a talented pianist. 

The counselor then invited Miss A to come 
to the office on the basis that her name had 
been suggested as possible assistant pianist for 
an employee choral group. The interview 
revealed that Miss A was also keenly interested 
in dramatics, and, although she had partici- 
pated in amateur theatricals at home, she had 
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not done so since coming to Washington. 

On the basis of the information from the 
supervisor, the older woman friend, and the 
employee, the counselor evaluated the situa- 
tion. It seemed probable that Miss A was 
insecure because of her lack of social and 
recreational contacts, and compensated for 
her inability to make friends by her affected 
mannerisms and a pretense of indifference. 
The counselor decided to try to change these 
attitudes by finding a socially acceptable out- 
let for her, rather than by direct discussion. 
The employee was told about several local 
drama groups, and at Miss A’s request the 
counselor assisted her in joining one of them, 
giving her a special introduction to the direc- 
tor. She was assigned a part in a new play 
that was being cast. In addition, Miss A 
offered to do some historical research for 
the production and received special recogni- 
tion for this. She also became interested in 
the choral group. 

The counselor followed Miss A’s progress 
through periodic conferences with the super- 
visor, and gradually her peculiar mannerisms 
in the office disappeared as she found satisfac- 
tory social and recreational outlets for her 
talents and achieved recognition of herself as 
a person. She became much better adjusted, 
and on last report was fully accepted by the 
other employees and is again a productive 
member of the office force. 


COUNSELORS AND SUPERVISORS 


F™ A SECOND PICTURE of the counselor at 
work, a group problem involving super- 
visory relations illustrates other aspects of the 
counseling job. —TTwo women employees, Mrs. 
B and Miss K from the same section, had re- 
ceived notices of separation and came to the 
counselor to protest dismissal and to obtain 
assistance in preparing a formal reply to the 
charges. In this case the problem, briefly, is: 
How can the counselor appraise the situation 
of a dismissal and be of assistance to employees 
and management? 

Mrs. B is a widow with a four-year-old 
daughter. She has had difficulty in obtaining 
and retaining a maid and is unaware of the 
day care facilities in the community. Miss K 
has been ill for over a year, was finally hospi- 
talized for a major operation, and is under 
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post-operative care with a private physician. 
Before approaching the counselor both em- 
ployees discussed their dismissal letters with 
their supervisor, but he merely stated that they 
were being dismissed because of poor attend- 
ance records. 

The counselor was aware of general discon- 
tent in the section, since nine employees out 
of fifty had gone voluntarily to the counseling 
office over a period of six weeks complaining 
about supervision, rigidness of absence con- 
trol, and general unsatisfactoriness of the work 
situation. The counselor secured the leave 
records of Mrs. B and Miss K and interviewed 
each separately, obtaining detailed informa- 
tion regarding the reasons for their absence. 
The counselor also talked with the supervisor, 
who only reiterated the incontrovertible fact 
that employees are expected to be on the job. 

Realizing the probable relationship be- 
tween this dismissal action and the other em- 
ployee complaints from the section, the 
counselor talked with the section chief and the 
chief of personnel about the connection of 
off-the-job situations to production. The 
counselor used as specific examples the assist- 
ance which could have been given by her office 
in finding day care facilities for the working 
mother and in obtaining a medical report and 
prognosis from Miss K’s physician. If the 
office had secured information regarding the 
probable improvement in Miss K’s health and 
attendance, the decision regarding her dismis- 
sal might have been postponed for a trial 
period. 


AX THE RESULT of this discussion with the 
counselor, the section chief suggested a 
series of staff meetings for his six supervisors, 
and it was mutually agreed with the counselor 
that the agenda could include the following: 
(1) services offered to employees by the 
counseling office, (2) staff relationship of 
counselors to supervisors, and (3) general dis- 
cussion of methods of enlisting employee co- 
operation and improving supervisory rela- 
tionships with employees. 

The section chief called a meeting of his 
supervisors and invited the counselor to attend 
as consultant on what he called “employee 
problems.” Arrangements were made for a 
series of three meetings. At the first meeting 
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the counselor was invited to tell the super- 
visors the functions of the counseling office 
and the ways in which supervisors and counse- 
lors could work together on specific problems. 
The leave policy, methods of dealing with em- 
ployees on matters of tardiness, scheduled 
leave, and rest periods were discussed. The 
supervisors agreed on a uniform policy for 
handling leave within the section where ad- 
ministrative discretion was involved. 

In the second meeting topics relative to im- 
proving employee morale were taken up. 
The counselor, aware of the complaints made 
by employees, directed the meeting from dis- 
cussion of the value of publicizing production 
records to discussion of methods for recogniz- 
ing unusually good work and means of render- 
ing constructive criticism. From this point 
the conference moved freely into ways of mak- 
ing employees feel they belong in and are a 
part of the office group. 

In the third meeting the section chief asked 
the supervisors to relate specific ways in which 
they felt they had worked out a program for 
enlisting employee cooperation. Although 
all the supervisors did not participate, one 
told of having a short daily staff conference 
with her unit, sharing daily plans and produc- 
tion records with them and describing the 
relation of the work of their unit to the work 
of the section. A second supervisor decided 
to hold weekly conferences with each em- 
ployee to evaluate his or her work and to help 
the employee who was not maintaining a high 
production record. A_ third supervisor 
brought the members of his unit together and 
asked them to write up briefly the details of 
their jobs and to make suggestions as to how 
their tasks might be better accomplished. The 
section chief asked the supervisors if they 
would like to continue these staff meetings 
periodically, and it was agreed that they had 
been helpful and should be continued. 

Although it was not possible to retain the 
two employees who had been released because 
of excessive absence, their cases presented to 
the counselor an opportunity for interpreting 
the necessity for early referral of problems for 
possible remedial and preventive measures. 
Through the conferences the supervisors 
gained a better understanding of the counse- 
lor’s services, of techniques for referral of dif- 





ficult problems to the counselor, and of assist- 
ance available to supervisors in handling 
people. 

These supervisors were unaware of the effect 
of their rigid controls, and through the con- 
ference discussions obtained a better under- 
standing of how to maintain a good working 
relationship in their everyday dealings with 
employees. Although exact evaluation of the 
effectiveness of a counselor’s work is practically 
impossible because of the many different fac- 
tors involved, it is interesting to note that for 
a three-month period after these meetings no 
employees sought to transfer or resign from 
that section, and that complaints from em- 
ployees were reduced to a minimum. There 
was also a reduction in absence. 

In citing these cases, I may seem a bit hard- 
boiled about the economic value to manage- 
ment of the counseling function. It is only 
fair to admit, however, that after a problem 
has been undertaken the economics of the job 
often fade somewhat into the background and 
the counselor experiences no small satisfaction 
in the knowledge that he has helped some 
worthwhile person to greater self-realization 
and better life adjustment. 


FEDERAL COUNSELING DEVELOPMENTS 


_— EXACT FIGURES are not available, 
it is estimated that at the present time 
there are in the neighborhood of 350 positions 
in what we may call the field of employee 
counseling in the federal departmental service. 
The first such job was established in the Social 
Security Board in November, 1938, and was 
continued in the Federal Security Agency. 
There are now full-time counselors in at least 


. 25 of the departments and agencies in Wash- 


ington, serving between 150,000 and 200,000 
employees. In addition, counseling programs 
have been established in many of the field in- 
stallations of the War and Navy Departments, 
and in the larger offices of a few of the other 
agencies, as for example in the Bureau of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance of the Social 
Security Board, in Baltimore. 

Employee counseling has had a phenomenal 
growth, the result, in large part,.of the many 
problems arising out of the employment of 
large numbers of new employees under war- 
time working and living conditions. The 
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counselors whose programs were established 
before the war found it necessary to give more 
and more of their attention to services to the 
individual in order to keep him functioning 
on the job, and it was this aspect of counseling 
which was emphasized in the establishment of 
new positions. Housing, transportation, eat- 
ing and shopping facilities, child care and 
other family responsibilities, recreation, prob- 
blems of finances and health, special services 
to the newcomer—these constituted the im- 
mediate counseling task. 

Because of the varying concepts as to activi- 
ties which might be helpful in promoting 
stability in the employee group, the United 
States Civil Service Commission found itself 
faced with some astounding job requisitions 
and with just as astounding specifications as to 
the training and experience of prospective 
counselors. Reports indicate that the same 
situation existed to a large extent in private 
industry, where the acuteness of the problems 
of the new worker made any action toward 
their solution better than no action. 

The Civil Service Commission, interested 
in the organization of counseling activities 
and concerned with the selection of qualified 
persons to carry on the work, established a 
committee on employee counseling composed 
of Commission staff members. The com- 
mittee’s report, recommending tentative 
standards to be used in the organization and 
staffing of employee counseling programs, was 
issued in July, 1942. At about the same time, 
the Federal Council of Personnel Administra- 
tion recognized that counseling programs 
within the various federal agencies were ex- 
panding and were becoming an important 
factor in the solution of many problems aris- 
ing out of the employment of large numbers 
of new workers. In conjunction with the 
Commission, the council initiated action to 
coordinate the efforts of all counselors in the 
federal service to conserve their time and to 
hasten their effectivness. As a result, the 
Interdepartmental Conference on Employee 
Counseling, made up of all the heads of 
counseling programs in the federal service in 
Washington was organized. The chief early 
objectives of the group were to facilitate the 
exchange of information on resources for meet- 
ing emergency needs of employees, and to 
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provide a means for developing standards for 
the operation of the programs, in order that 
the methods found most effective by the more 
experienced persons could be used by all. 

During the first year after the Conference 
was established, special committees worked to 
pool information on the extent of employee 
needs and on the availability of community 
resources for meeting them. It was evident 
that local community agencies, although aware 
of the general problems in a war emergency, 
were unaware of the extent of the problems. 
Furthermore, many counselors who were also 
new to Washington needed information on 
community resources for use in handling the 
problems which came to them. Therefore, 
these committees had a twofold task: advising 
community agencies on the nature and extent 
of the need for assistance to federal employees, 
in order that services could be developed and 
expanded; and informing counselors of the 
services of various community agencies avail- 
able to them. 

Other ‘committees worked to develop 
methods for handling internal operations of 
the programs, and to help employees to be- 
come oriented to their’ work—to under- 
stand its relationship to that of the agency as 
a whole and to the entire war effort. Since 
many employees were working for the first time 
in their lives, methods were also devised for 
helping them get along with other workers and 
assume responsibility on the job. 


Fen THE CONFERENCE had been in opera- 
tion for about a year, it undertook, with 
the cooperation of the Council of Personnel 
Administration, the preparation of a state- 
ment on “Counseling in the Federal Service.” 
This statement, together with supplementary 
material, was issued by the Civil Service Com- 
mission as a departmental circular in October, 


- 1943. In this circular counseling is defined as 


“an organized approach to the solution of 
individual employee problems which affect 
their general morale, efficiency, and produc- 
tivity, the purpose being to assist management 
in maintaining a degree of stability in its work- 
ing force necessary for the fulfilment of its 
operating responsibilities.” 

In an attempt to study the actual functions 
of counselors, at least as they were contem- 
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plated at the time the jobs were set up, the 
standards committee of the Interdepart- 
mental Conference on Employee Counseling 
analyzed eighty-one job sheets in twenty-six 
different programs. Administrative . func- 
tions, in the order of the frequency of their 
occurrence on job sheets, were as follows: 
supervisory and administrative planning, 
community relationships, research, interpreta- 
tion to management, policy formulation, 
direction of field programs, and handling 
formal grievances. In interpreting this tabu- 
lation, the committee states: 


The major functions in their order of importance 
place primary responsibilities of interpretation of 
employees’ needs to management and policy formu- 
lation in fourth and fifth places respectively. If coun- 
seling programs are to serve their real objective, “to 
assist management in maintaining a degree of stability 
in its working force necessary for the fulfilment of its 
operating responsibilities,” policy formulation and 
systematic reporting to management of circumstances 
and conditions causing instability among employees 
should appear in every job sheet for those having ad- 
ministrative responsibility. 

Fortunately the adjustment of formal grievances ap- 
pears only eleven times and is in last place on the list. 
According to principles laid down by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, the adjustment of grievances is the 
responsibility of the line organization. Counseling is 
a staff function and those in counseling positions 
should be used only in an advisory capacity to assist 
line supervision in arriving.at adjustments of griev- 
ances of employees which are mutually satisfactory to 
employees and to management. Counselors should not 
be held responsible for making decisions regarding 
issues arising at the line organization because they 
have no authority over work performance or status of 
employees. The assumption of any such authority 
would constitute supersedure over supervisory func- 
tions and would result in handicaps to the counselor’s 
effectiveness. This does not apply, of course, to coun- 
selors’ or employee relations officers’ functions of 
review of appeals cases coming to headquarters staff or- 
ganizations; it applies to counselors in operating pro- 
grams who may now be charged with the responsibility 
for adjusting formal grievances. 

More emphasis is needed on the operating relation- 
ships with other organizational units and with agency 
management. The survival of the counseling function, 
in the opinion of the committee, will depend to a 
large degree upon the extent to which counselors 
support and aid in the improvement of management 
at all levels of supervision. 


Journeyman functions, in the order of their 
frequency on job sheets, included counseling 
on personal problems, job adjustment prob- 
lems, health, recreation, conducting exit inter- 
views, handling problems of supervisory rela- 
tions, and induction. The functions listed most 
often dealt with counseling services to em- 


ployees, while exit interviewing, supervisory 
relations, induction—services which are of 
direct interest to management—received least 
emphasis. The Committee comments: 


Demands upon counselors in the early days of the 
organization of these programs are undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for the high frequency of these functions in 
job sheets. Concern over personal problems, job ad- 
Justment, health, and recreation of employees reflects 
earlier concepts of counseling. Continuing service to 
management requires greater emphasis in the future 
upon the responsibility for contributing actively to 
improved policies and personnel practices of line 
supervision. 


The report concludes: “Present job sheets 
do not reflect a thorough understanding of 
responsibilities of the counseling program to 
management. There is evidence of lack of 
interpretation of the importance of counseling 
to top management.” ‘This is the situation 
from the job sheets. Job sheets, however, do 
not reflect current thinking. Ina field as new 
as counseling, a survey of job sheets is prima- 
rily a matter of historical interest. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE TASKS 


"t= CONSENSUS among counselors in the 
federal service at the present time is that 
their big responsibility now is working with 
supervision in order to give to supervisors 
a better understanding of the worker as a per- 
son and to increase the supervisors’ skill in 
dealing with this most complicated unit in 
the production process—the man or the 
woman on the job. 

Considerable rethinking of the counseling 
job is going on in terms of present and post- 
war needs, as compared with the needs for ex- 
tensive services required by heavy recruitment 
and the lack of community facilities. War- 
time problems are still with us, but the peak 
of recruitment seems past and problems of 
demobilization are rapidly approaching. It 
is reasonable to anticipate that off-the-job 
problems will decrease, both because of im- 
proved living conditions and because it will 
be possible to use higher standards in the 
selection of personnel. It is unquestionably 
true that many of the individual adjustment 
problems which counselors now find so time- 
consuming come from the group who would 
be considered unemployable in a less tight 
labor market. It is necessary to recognize, 
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however, that there will always be some prob- 
lems in the personal lives of any group of 
human beings, and this aspect of counseling 
work—in many instances on a smaller scale 
than it is found at present—will continue to 
pay good dividends in terms of reduced ab- 
sence, decreased turnover, and a higher level 
of job efficiency. 

In addition to such continuing services 
which counseling can render to effective 
management, there are special problems of 
demobilization to which counselors can make 
substantial contributions. ‘There is, for in- 
stance, that much-discussed individual, the 
returning veteran. Already counselors are 
being looked to by management to cooperate 
in the development of policies on their re- 
employment—that is, policies within the scope 
of administrative discretion—and counselors 
are being called upon for assistance in the oc- 
casional cases of acute maladjustment which 
arise. In some agencies the counselor has been 
the staff member to specialize, so to speak, on 
the provisions of the GI Bill of Rights, to 
become familiar with the various services 
available to veterans, and to serve as consult- 
ant on such matters. In the counselor’s con- 
tacts with veterans, as part of the total em- 
ployee group, he is in a_ particularly 
advantageous position to study and evaluate 
the veteran’s integration into the organiza- 
tion. Counselors report that small groups of 
returned veterans have already started to 
organize, asking questions about promotional 
opportunities, and expressing interest in long- 
time security. As career employees they want 
to play a greater part in the thinking of man- 
agement on organizational changes and policy 


matters than do the war service employees. 


Counselors are finding that many people who 
have served in the armed forces are returning 
to the jobs with the new set of values. In this 
area, too, the role of the counselor is again that 
of serving as a consultant to management and 
aiding in the solution of individual problems 
which arise. 

The role of the counselor in a liquidating 
agency, depends, of course, on the role of the 
counselor prior to liquidation. If the counsel- 
ing program has gained the confidence of em- 
ployees through a respect of the integrity of 
the individual and by preservation of the con- 


fidential nature of the relationship, and at the 
same time has established itself as an arm of 
management, it can be a powerful factor in 
interpreting the liquidation situation to em- 
ployees, in preserving morale in the agency, 
and in retaining key employees as long as they 
are needed. Where the role of the counselor 
is merely that of providing services to indi- 
viduals, the counselor has little to contribute 
to an orderly process of liquidation. 


REDUCTIONS IN FORCE 


HE REDUCTION IN FORCE situation creates 
i: somewhat special role for the counselor. 
Details of the civilian demobilization processes 
are still in the planning stage, but there seems 
to be a rather general feeling that where there 
is a counseling program, the counseling office 
is the place best equipped to deal with the 
problems of employees who are being sepa- 
rated. In some agencies it appears that the 
counseling office will be turned temporarily 
into a “demobilization center.” 

It is clear that where there is any substantial 
reduction in force special services will need 
to be provided. Employees who are being 
separated must be given proper consideration 
and provision must be made so that govern- 
ment service will not be dislocated seriously 
during the demobilization period. In discus- 
sing the necessity for planning demobiliza- 
tion, the Civil Service Commission and the 
Council of Personnel Administration have 
agreed upon some fundamental principles 
upon which demobilization plans might be 
based. In this thinking, the following objec- 
tives have been outlined: 


1. To provide a setting in which employees who 
are being separated are given an opportunity to re- 
ceive individual attention. 

2. To avoid confusion at the time of reduction in 
force. 

3. To insure each separated employee an opportu- 
nity to receive accurate information concerning his 
rights and privileges, the regulations and resources for 
securing other employment, and facilities for dealing 
with his personal or social problems. 

4. To maintain for the federal agencies the good 
will of separated employees by giving them the under- 
standing that their governmental employer is interested 
in them and that they are not being separated be- 
cause of any failure on their part. 

5. To maintain good morale among employees re- 
maining in the agency through the knowledge of the 
agency’s interest. 
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In approaching these objectives certain 
relatively simple procedures are contemplated. 
Employees who seek information and guid- 
ance in regard to further employment, either 
in government or outside of government, or 
on any other aspect of their individual situa- 
tion, are to be interviewed. If the necessary 
information or guidance can be provided by 
the interviewer, it is to be given. If not, em- 
ployees are to be referred to the agency or 
office where they can receive promptly the 
needed information or service. 

In the thinking which has been done, 
various kinds of individual problems are 
anticipated. There will be some employees 
whose only request will be for information 
as to their rights to further employment in 
the federal government. The problem would 
be to obtain complete and exact information 
for them on which they can base their plans 
for the future. Some employees, while not 
wishing to appeal from being placed on a 
reduction-in-force list, may wish to know the 
exact basis on which they were placed there in 
contrast to fellow employees who were not 
selected for separation. 

There will undoubtedly be many persons 
who will be placed in extremely difficult 
situations through the operation of the reduc- 
tion-in-force procedure. Some will need in- 
formation and guidance in seeking further 
employment; others will need the kind of as- 
sistance which can be rendered by the various 
social agencies of the community. Physical 
or mental illness may be aggravated when 
an individual loses his job. Family and per- 
sonal involvement may complicate the situa- 
tion. It will be essential to provide information 
as to local resources for rendering necessary 
assistance in individual situations. 

Another aspect of demobilization which 
must be recognized is the employee who is 
demoted or returned to his old job at a lower 
grade. In facilitating the employee’s adjust- 
ment to his changed situation, counselors can 
make a substantial contribution. 


THE CONTINUING ROLE 


EE to the continuing aspects of 
employee counseling—aspects apparent 
before the war, during the war, and in all 
probability after the war—we may think of an 





employee counseling program, for purposes of 
discussion, as operating with three different 
employee groups: the new employee, the 
employee on the job, and the employee 
planning to leave the job. The counse- 
lor works with other parts of the person- 
nel office in the development of an induction 
and orientation program which will be most 
effective in the assimilation of the employee 
and in giving him as quickly as possible an 
understanding of the total program of the 
agency and his place in it—a sense of belong- 
ing. 

For those employees who are on the job the 
counselor serves in a continuing capacity, 
assisting supervisors in their human relations 
problems. The counselor also supplements 
the usual relationship between supervisors and 
employees by offering an opportunity for free 
discussion of employee’s problems away from 
the job scene and by providing needed in- 
formation and assistance to employees. The 
counselor must be alert to ways in which em- 
ployees may take care of their essential needs 
more easily. In doing this the counselor aims 
to utilize community agencies to the fullest 
degree and to cooperate with and encourage 
these agencies to build up additional resources 
to meet needs. Where needs cannot be met 
through the community, however, the counse- 
lor may find it necessary to supplement com- 
munity services in order to meet the particular 
needs of the organization. 

The counseling program is also continuously 
concerned with the employee who is planning 
to leave the organization. As part of the day- 
to-day work, many employees come to the 
counselor to discuss the advisability of chang- 
ing jobs, dissatisfactions with conditions of 
work or with what they are doing, or off-the- 
job problems which may make it necessary for 
them to resign or secure a different job. In 
addition to such interviews initiated by the 
employee, or by the supervisor who wishes the 
assistance of the counselor in reaching a solu- 
tion to the employee’s problem, many counse- 
lors conduct exit interviews with all employees 
who have decided to leave the organization. 
Exit interviews are given by the counselor for 
several specific reasons: to ascertain the true 
reason behind the employee’s desire to leave; 
to retain competent employees by an adjust- 








ment of the problem, if possible; to provide 
data for use in making improvements and re- 
moving the causes of complaints; and to estab- 
lish good will among these employees. 


HIS, THEN, IS THE ROLE of the employee 
J peaedine salen serve management through 
serving employees and to cooperate in the 
formulation of policies and in the develop- 
ment of practices which will promote stability 
and increase the efficiency of the organization. 
There is a rather general feeling that the title, 
employee counselor, applied to this job is not 
entirely satisfactory, since it suggests a service 
to employees but overlooks entirely the coun- 
selor’s role in relation to management. Until 
some more acceptable title is found, however, 
“employee counselor” remains the title for 
the majority of such positions. Exceptions 
occur where the duties are limited to certain 
aspects of a counseling program, such as health 
counseling or employee activities, or where 
the counseling duties are combined with some 
other function. 
There is increasing emphasis on the concept 
that the counseling approach should be all- 
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pervasive, a function of all personnel people 
and of all supervisors. Unquestionably 
counseling is not an activity to be performed 
by a specialist in an isolated office, remote from 
the operating program and from other person- 
nel activities. If the counselor is to be effec- 
tive, he must extend himself through increased 
attention to the human aspects of management 
throughout the entire organization. This is 
a definite trend at the present time, whereas 
formerly the emphasis in many programs was 
on letting the counselor handle problems from 
a somewhat isolated position. 

Although the matter of appropriations must 
always be recognized as a factor in the future 
of any public activity, I believe it is safe to say 
that counseling will have a permanent place 
in personnel administration, public or private, 
to the extent that it is able to relate itself to 
management and do an effective job of in- 
creasing the stability of employees and in im- 
proving the level of morale in the working 
group. And to do this, a recognition and an 
appreciation of the worker as a human being 
must be made to permeate the entire organiza- 
tion. 

















The Army Separation Counseling Program 


CAPTAIN MITCHELL DREESE 





eS is an integral part of the Army 
personnel system. In the induction 
stations, at the reception centers, and in the 
training centers, systematic counsel is provided 
by trained personnel technicians. Nor does 
counseling stop there. In fact, all who ex- 
ercise command responsibility serve as advisors 
to their men in innumerable ways. Everyone 
from the corporal to the four-star general is 
to some degree a counselor. We have learned 
that adequate provisions for counseling are 
indispensable in the development and main- 
tenance of that intangible quality termed 
“morale.” 

As you probably are aware, men in con- 
siderable numbers are being separated from 
the service. Many of these are being dis- 
charged because of physical disabilities, 
others to return to key posts in industry and 
business, and some because of general inepti- 
tude. As many as 1,500,000 have already been 
separated from the service, which is one-third 
of the number who served in World War I. 
The War Department has decided as a matter 
of policy not merely to dump these men on the 
employment market but rather to assist each 
man to formulate a vocational plan as he 
leaves the service. 


COUNSELING IN THE SEPARATION PROGRAM 


) aren FOR THE Army’s Separation Coun- 
seling Program were started by the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office about a year ago. It 
was decided at this early stage that separa- 
tion counseling would aim at three objectives: 
(1) the preparation of a record form (Form 
100) summarizing the soldier’s educational his- 
tory, his civilian occupational background, 
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and his Army training and experience; (2) an 
opportunity for a conference with a trained 
vocational counselor who would be prepared 
to discuss with the soldier his future educa- 
tional and vocational plans; and (3) proper 
referrals to local governmental and private or- 
ganizations which are interested in counseling 
the veteran and assisting him to adjust to 
civilian life. Experimental operations were 
begun at Fort Slocum, New York, on Febru- 
ary 14, 1944. ‘This pilot separation center 
was transferred in March to Fort Dix, New 
Jersey, and is still in operation as a laboratory- 
demonstration center. 

Separation counseling is but one phase of 
the total separation process, and it was neces- 
sary to develop streamlined machinery by 
which soldiers about to be discharged could 
be given a final physical examination, have 
their financial accounts put in order and 
paid, have their uniform and equipment 
checked in, and have the necessary records 
and forms brought up to date—all of this in 
a period of forty-eight hours. The Army 
was determined to simplify the separation 
process so that a man who arrived in the center 
with his records reasonably complete could 
be on his way home within two days. It was 
decided not to attempt to establish a desired 
set-up by means of headquarters’ armchair 
philosophizing, but rather to develop the 
policies and procedures experimentally in 
a spearhead installation. 

Since the separation counseling section is 
only one part of a separation center, the speed 
with which men can be discharged from the 
service naturally depends upon how well the 
other sections function. It has been decided, 
as a matter of policy, that counseling will not 
be permitted to retard the flow of men through 
the center, and that every effort will be made 
to have the soldier remain in the center for 
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not more than two days. As a result of this 
policy, the soldier is ordinarily in the counsel- 
ing section for only an hour or two. This 
time limitation greatly reduces the scope of 
the counseling program and what may rea- 
sonably be done. On the other hand, this 
policy helps to establish rapport because the 
men know that counseling will not interfere 
with their prompt return to civilian life. 

All enlisted men and officers separated 
from the service are processed either in a hos- 
pital separation unit or a separation center, 
and it is mandatory that the record form sum- 
marizing their background and Army experi- 
ence be filled out. Counseling, however, is 
optional. To date approximately sixty per 
cent of all soldiers processed have expressed 
a desire for counseling. Officers about to be 
separated are counseled by officers; enlisted 
men are counseled either by enlisted coun- 
selors or officers. 





COUNSELING PROCEDURES 


HEN THE MEN first report to the coun- 

seling section of the separation center, 
they assemble for a group orientation talk 
which outlines the purpose of counseling and 
the assistance the section is prepared to give. 
It is hoped in the near future to present this 
orientation talk by means of a short movie. 
After the orientation lecture the men are re- 
quested to fill out a brief form which gives 
some idea of their vocational plans and the 
problems which they would like to discuss 
with a counselor. These forms are used by 
the chief counselor who serves as a reception- 
ist in referring the men to the appropriate 
interviewer or counselor. If it appears that 
the soldier is returning definitely to his old 
job and has no particular problems to dis- 
cuss, he is assigned to an interviewer who will 
fill out the required Form 100 in a period of 
twenty or thirty minutes. If, on the other 
hand, it is apparent that the soldier is in need 
of counsel and advice, he is referred to a coun- 
selor familiar with employment opportuni- 
ties and trends and qualified to provide expert 
vocational counsel. Some of our counselors 
know more about certain types of employ- 
ment opportunities than others and this fac- 
tor is given consideration in the assignment 
of soldiers to counselors. For instance, there 
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may be a counselor on the staff whose specialty 
is agriculture and to whom soldiers interested 
in a career of farming are ordinarily referred. 
Rapport is readily established in the process 
of filling out the Form 100, and in most in- 
stances the counselor can readily make the 
transition from requesting the necessary in- 
formation to fill out the form to counseling 
itself. 

Each counselor is supplied with a “Coun- 
selor’s Kit,” which is on a convenient shelf at 
his side. This kit contains such tools as the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles; the War 
Manpower Commission publication, Special 
Aids for Placing Military Personnel in Civi- 
lian Jobs; other WMC materials; directories 
of veterans’ agencies in the various communi- 
ties; and various handbooks. The kit is re- 
vised from time to time, and every attempt 
is made to keep it practical, concise, and up-to- 
date. 

A “Previous Employer Card” (Form 519) 
is prepared for all soldiers who had jobs be- 
fore entry into the service, and this card is 
mailed to the former employer. The soldier 
being separated is advised that under present 
regulations, if he wants his old job back, he 
must reclaim it within forty days. 

Before the soldier is ushered into the inter- 
viewing booth, the counselor is provided with 
the enlisted man’s Form 20 or the officer’s 
Form 66-1, as the case may be, and is thus 
prepared to have some prior understanding 
of the individual and the problems he is likely 
to present. We recognize that in the short 
space of an hour or two we cannot do as much 
for the soldier as we would like to do, but at 
least we can cause him to think about his 
future plans, help him to evaluate himself in 
terms of job opportunities and tell him where 
he can go in his home community for further 
help. If we do our job well, we can do much 
to convince the man of the value of planning 
his vocational career and of going to the proper 
agencies for expert counsel and assistance. On 
the other hand, should we muff our oppor- 
tunity, we will leave the soldier with the idea 
that vocational counseling is “the bunk.” 
But we are determined not to fail in our efforts 
to provide information which will assist the 
men in planning and making satisfactory voca- 
tional adjustments. 
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PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE PROGRAM 

oO FAR I have but outlined the general or- 
S ganizational structure for the Army’s 
separation counseling program. How we 
really operate is best indicated by considera- 
tion of the philosophy which dominates our 
counseling. The principles which guide us 
are reasonably well summarized in an article, 
“Guiding Principles in the Development of 
an Employee Counseling Program,” which 
appeared in Public Personnel Review, July, 
1942. Let us examine the ten guiding princi- 
ples set forth in that article and see how they 
apply to our counseling program. We must 
bear in mind, however, that these principles 
were phrased to apply to employee counseling 
specifically, and that they were formulated 
before the speaker had had Army personnel 
experience. 

The first principle stated was that ‘‘the 
individual functions as a total organism and 
his efficiency on the job will depend upon his 
total adjustment to life.” We recognize in our 
separation counseling that we can never talk 
about vocational adjustment or educational 
adjustment or social adjustment as separate 
entities, but that we are always counseling the 
individual as a whole. The problem the 
soldier may first call to our attention may 
pertain to keeping up his insurance, but be- 
fore we have gone into the problem very 
thoroughly we find that a wise decision may 
hinge upon his future vocational plans or 
even some problem of marital adjustment. 
The soldier may come to the counselor much 
disturbed because he is receiving a discharge 
other than honorable, but a consideration of 
this problem usually has many ramifications 
which affect the life plan of the individual. 
The individual always functions as a total or- 
ganism and we are compelled to think of his 
problems in relation to his total adjustment 
to life. We try, however, to stick as closely as 
possible to our major emphasis, the planning 
of a career and the necessary preparation to 
enter upon the chosen field of work. 

The second principle stated in the article 
to which I have referred is that “the need 
for counseling arises when the individual is 
confronted with problems of adjustment 
which he cannot solve satisfactorily without 
help.” As I told you before, counseling is 


optional and we have no desire to try to create 
or stir up problems in the soldier’s mind. Ex- 
perience has shown that the man leaving the 
army is usually confronted with many per- 
plexing problems and that he welcomes what- 
ever help the separation section can provide. 
The initiative rests with him, however, and 
we attempt to help him only if he desires 
counsel. 

The third guiding principle is that “the 
function of counseling is to help individuals 
to help themselves.” We recognize quite 
clearly in the Army that counseling is not 
telling people what to do. The man in the 
service is so accustomed to receiving and carry- 
ing out orders that he is somewhat puzzled 
when he finds that our counselors are not 
disposed to dominate, or attempt to direct, 
his civilian plans. Instead, we try to help the 
soldier realize what his problem is, what he 
needs to know in order to think intelligently 
about it, and then guide him as he develops 
his own plan of action. The only guidance 
that will really be effective in a democracy of 
free men is self-guidance. 

The fourth principle is that “effective 
counseling is dependent upon adequate data. 
It takes more than an interest in people and a 
desire to help them make more out of their 
lives to be a good counselor.” Our counselors 
have access to the military records of the 
soldier, and they endeavor through the inter- 
view and additional testing to obtain a fuller 
picture of his vocational abilities, interests, 
and aptitudes. Provisions have been estab- 
lished to keep our counselors up to date on the 
requirements of the various occupations, em- 
ployment trends, and available training 
facilities. Each counselor uses continuously 
his kit of informational aids. What we desire 
is counseling based upon the latest pertinent 
information, not mere inspirational “hooey.” 

The fifth principle referred to states that 
“the counselor should hold the confidences of 
the client in professional confidence. Un- 
less the client has the assurance that he may 
talk frankly to the counselor in professional 
confidence, as he would to his physician, his 
attorney, or his spiritual adviser, he will be 
reluctant to divulge many facts without which 
there can be no real understanding of the 
case.” We make it clear to the soldier that he 
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is on his way out of the Army and that noth- 
ing he may tell the counselor will be held 
against him. He may air his pet gripes and 
say anything that he cares to about the Army 
or anything else. He understands that the 
counselor is interested in only one thing, and 
that is helping him make a “go of it” when he 
returns to civilian life. 


_ ener COUNSELING requires a proper 
setting,” is the sixth principle referred 
to. “Incidental counseling of a conversa- 
tional type may be done casually in the hall, 
at the worker’s desk, in the shop, and in other 
informal settings, but when the problem is 
acute and of a personal nature, it is essential 
that there be privacy and freedom from dis- 
traction.” In our separation centers we pro- 
vide small interviewing booths where the 
soldier and the counselor may talk, free from 
distraction. 

The seventh principle listed in the article 
to which I am referring is that “counseling 
cannot be completely centralized.” In any 
organization, counseling is not confined to 
those who bear the title “counselor.” As I 
stated in the beginning of my remarks, every- 
one who comes in contact with the soldier 
throughout his period of service is to some 
degree a counselor. In this terminal step of 
counseling, however, counseling activities are 
restricted to the professionally trained coun- 
selor. 

The eighth principle is that ‘the employee 
counselor needs professional training. The 
employee counselor who is charged with the 
highest type of counseling responsibility 
should have a broad background of experi- 
ence supplemented by professional training.” 
In recognition of this principle the army has 
selected for admission to the Fort Dix school 
for separation counselors only those with an 
adequate educational background and previ- 
ous personnel experience. The school itself 
is designed to provide “refresher” instruction 
and to inform the counselor concerning new 
developments with which he needs to become 
acquainted before attempting to counsel. 
After the counselor completes his four weeks 
of intensive work at Fort Dix he is expected 
to keep up to date by reading our bi-monthly 
Informational Bulletin and taking certain in- 


service training exercises which are provided 
systematically by the Washington office. 

The ninth principle is that “the employee 
counselor must know when to refer the client 
to a specialist.” In our separation centers we 
have a representative of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the Red Cross, the Personal Affairs 
Division, and of course, a complete medical 
department. Counselors are on guard not to 
go beyond their depth and to make proper 
referrals when necessary. It is an essential 
part of our service to tell the soldier where he 
can go, not only in a separation center but 
also in his home community, for further in- 
formation and counsel. We try to be very 
specific and give him exact names and ad- 
dresses. The counselor has at his side various 
directories and handbooks which enable him 
to make such referrals. 

The tenth principle, namely that “the 
counselor can be more effective through pre- 
ventive rather than remedial measures,’ may 
appear to be inapplicable to separation coun- 
seling. Asa matter of fact, however, we must 
realize that discharge from the service is but 
one event in the course of an individual’s 
lifetime, and that his life will carry on from 
where he leaves the Army. The counselor 
in a separation center may recognize certain 
symptoms of maladjustment which, if not 
corrected, may have the gravest consequences. 
He tries to be on the alert for such symptoms 
and sees to it that the soldier takes the neces- 
sary remedial steps before the difficulty be- 
comes more serious. 


SUMMARY 


I HAVE TRIED to indicate how applicable the 
principles of employee counseling are to 
the Army’s program of separation counseling. 
Counseling is essentially the same whether it 
be in the home, the church, the school, indus- 
try, business, government, or the Army. It 
is based upon a realization that individuals 
are confronted with problems with which 
they need assistance from those who have 
broader information and _ understanding. 
One of your employee counselors would feel 
quite at home in an Army separation center 
as soon as he became familiar with G. I. jargon 
and the pertinent directives and regulations. 
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Counseling may not, as yet, be firmly estab- 
lished as a profession, but it has made and is 
making great strides in that direction. We 
are hopeful that the War Department’s pro- 
gram of separation counseling will make some 
contribution to the techniques of counseling 
and be of concrete practical value to the men 


leaving the service. The least that we can do 
in return for the sacrifices which our soldiers 
are making is to give them the benefit of our 
best counsel as they leave the army and refer 
them to the various public and private agen- 
cies in their home communities which are 
qualified to continue this program of service. 
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Testing Intelligence and Aptitudes 


LOUIS L. THURSTONE 





OR MANY YEARS psychologists have de- 
F scribed individuals as to their mental en- 
dowment by a single index of intelligence, 
such as the “intelligence quotient.” But it is 
well known among teachers and employers 
that two people may have the same general 
level of mental ability and yet be totally dif- 
ferent individuals as to their aptitudes and 
potentialities, so that the single intelligence 
index is inadequate for the purpose of de- 
scribing mental endowment. It has been found 
necessary to use, in addition, other indices of 
special abilities which could not be repre- 
sented by any single index of intelligence. 
Well-known among such abilities, for example, 
is musical talent, which is really a complex of 
abilities. Mechanical aptitude is another 
well-known complex of abilities that is not 
represented by any single index of intelligence. 

The general use of a single index of intelli- 
gence such as the intelligence quotient should 
be discontinued because of its logical incon- 
sistencies, but this is not the occasion to elabo- 
rate on that particular problem. A better pro- 
gram is to describe each individual in terms 
of a profile of abilities which are determined 
largely by inheritance,and in which it is frankly 
recognized that two people may have the same 
level of mental endowment and yet be totally 
different individuals as shown by the entirely 
different types of work which they can learn 
to do and to enjoy. The counseling of young 
people as to their education and life work 
should be done in terms of the profile of abili- 
ties and temperamental traits which constitute 
their principal life assets. 

If we grant the soundness of this plan, then 
we must turn to the question: Just what are 
the fundamental human abilities and traits? 
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Every writer on this subject can set up a list 
of qualities and their classifications. Hundreds 
of writers have done this and there are almost 
as many lists of abilities and traits as there are 
writers who attempt to solve this problem by 
subjective personal judgment. 


APPROACHING THE PROBLEM OBJECTIVELY 


BETTER PLAN is to solve the problem by 
A scientific experiments to discover the dif- 
ferentiable mental functions. The profiles 
of abilities and traits should then be written in 
terms of the traits that have been found ex- 
perimentally to be truly fundamental and in- 
dependent, and not in terms of the trait lists 
that any author may write on an intuitive basis. 
When we write Verbal Comprehension (V) 
and Word Fluency (W) as two traits, it is not 
because we can write two different trait names. 
We write them as two distinct abilities in the 
profile because they have been shown experi- 
mentally to be two different mental functions. 

Just how should these fundamental human 
traits be discovered and isolated? ‘That is 
what multiple factor analysis was designed to 
accomplish. ‘The development of multiple 
factor analysis was started in 1930 as an exten- 
sion of the earlier work of the British psycholo- 
gist Spearman. He dealt with a single factor 
formulation that was very suggestive but not 
quite adequate to cover the complexities of 
mental organization. The development of 
multiple factor analysis has been actively pur- 
sued by Americans and by some British psy- 
chologists and mathematicians for the past 
fourteen years, and the methods have been 
applied to quite a number of experimental 
studies in this field. 

The exploratory studies so far completed 
have isolated a number of primary mental 
functions, including Verbal Comprehension 
(V), Word Fluency (W), Number Facility 
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(N), Memory (M), Visualizing or Space 
Thinking (S), Perceptual Speed (P), Induc- 
tion (I), Speed of Judgment (J), two factors 
governing speed and flexibility of closure 
which have not yet been given symbols, and 
several others whose existence is indicated but 
not yet isolated with confidence. 

Nobody knows how many of these traits 
must be isolated before we can describe a per- 
son’s mental endowment adequately for pur- 
poses of educational and vocational counseling. 
If we knew the fifteen or twenty socially most 
important of these mental functions we should 
probably be able to do the counseling quite 
adequately in most cases. 


SOME PRIMARY MENTAL FUNCTIONS 


E TURN Now to a brief description of 
W some of the abilities that have been 
identified so far... We start with the space 
factor which is the ability to think in terms of 
two and three dimensions. It is the ability to 
visualize that was described by Galton in terms 
of his informal experiments over fifty years ago. 

In the first slide (see Figure 1) we have some 
drawings of hands in different positions. In 
each of these slides we show only a few ex- 


ing to show whether it is a right hand or a left 
hand. Good visualizers can usually do this 
task very easily, whereas poor visualizers have 
trouble with it. Some people find it necessary 
to twist their own hands into various positions 
to see which hand is represented in each draw- 
ing. 

In the next slide (Figure 2) we have one of 
the simplest and yet one of the most effective 
tests for the space factor. This slide shows a few 
items of the Flag Test. The subject is asked 
to look at the first flag in each row and to mark 
all of the other flags in the same row which 
show the same side of the flag. In the first row, 
for example, there is only one flag that shows 
the same side as the first flag. The reason why 
this test is saturated with the space factor is 
that it requires ordinarily that the figure be 
turned in two or three dimensions. Facility 
in this kind of task involves the visualizing or 
space factor S. 
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FIGURE 1 


amples to illustrate the nature of each test. 
Here the subject is asked to check each draw- 


1 Editor’s Note: In the text which follows, the author 
refers to a series of slides reproducing items used in testing 
the various mental abilities. Some of these illustrations 
accompany the article; others have been omitted because 
of space limitations. 
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The next slide (Figure 3) shows still an- 
other of the many different tests for the visual- 
izing factor. Here the subject is asked to show 
for each one of the blocks how many of the 
other blocks touch the given block. In the 
figure the block A is in contact with five other 
blocks, and hence the subject should record 5 
next to the letter A. The block B is in con- 
tact with four other blocks and hence the sub- 
ject should record 4 next to the letter B. This 
again illustrates the ability to deal readily with 
two or three dimensional problems. 

In the next slide (not shown here) we have 
one of the simplest tests for the word fluency 
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factor W. The subject is required to write as 
many words as he can think of which have 
some specified prefix or suffix. In the next 
slide (not shown here) we have another test for 
this same fluency factor. In the first column 
the given letters in each row can be rearranged 
to form the name of a well-known American 
city. A similar test for this factor which you 
can easily try is to ask the subject to write as 
many words as he can think of which begin 
with a specified initial letter or to ask the sub- 
ject to think of as many words as he can of 
things to eat and drink, for example. In all of 
these tests you will find very great individual 
differences. Some people keep right on going 
because they can think readily of words in the 
required context. Others will think of half 
a dozen words and then have a block. 

In the next slide (Figure 4) we have one of 
the many tests for the verbal comprehension 
factor V. Here the subject is given a set of 
five proverbs. Four of these proverbs have es- 
sentially the same meaning, but one has a dif- 
ferent meaning. The subject is asked to check 
this odd proverb in each set of five. In the first 
set it is the fourth proverb which is different 
from the rest. A large vocabulary is character- 
istic of this factor V and it is readily apparent 
that this factor is of fundamental importance 
in a wide variety of occupations. It should be 
noticed, however, that these two verbal factors 
that we have called Verbal Comprehension 
and Word Fluency are quite distinct. A person 
may have a large vocabulary and yet not be 
very fluent. Then again a person may be 
quite fluent although his vocabulary is quite re- 
stricted. It is not sufficient merely to name 
these abilities “verbal.” We know that there 
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In each group of five proverbs mark the proverb 
which has a different meaning from the other four 
proverbs. 


{ ) A journey of a thousand miles begins with one 
step. 

( ) Tall oaks from little acorns grow. 

) Great ends from little beginnings. 

) No grass grows on a beaten road. 

) Large streams from little fountains flow. 


) Familiarity breeds contempt. 

) Every bird likes its own nest best. 

) Sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 

) No man is a hero to his valet. 

) If every day were a sunny day, who would not 
wish for rain. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


(. ) There is no smoke without fire. 

( ) Aspark may start a great fire. 

{ ) Reputation may be ruined by a word. 
(_ ) Asmall leak will sink a ship. 

( ) Trifles may cause universal disaster. 





FIGURE 4 


are several other verbal factors in addition to 
these two that I have described, and it is our 
expectation to identify them in experimental 
work which is about to be undertaken. 

In the next slide (not shown here) we have 
one example of a number of tests for the num- 
ber factor N. Here the subject has the simple 
task of checking each number which is three 
higher than the number before it. Everyone 
can do this task, but there are great differences 
in the speed with which people can do it. The 
number factor is very restricted. It is con- 
cerned with facility in simple numerical opera- 
tions such as column addition and the quick 
perception of magnitudes. ‘To be successful 
in arithmetical reasoning problems, as in ac- 
counting, requires much more than this one 
number factor. Arithmetical reasoning in all 
of its many forms is a complex of factors that 
are concerned with verbal thinking, number 
thinking, visualizing, and verbal comprehen- 
sion. We are here discussing the restricted 
number factor which is part of the complex of 
quantitative reasoning. 

In the next slide (Figure 5) we have one of 
many tests for inductive thinking. This factor 
is characterized by the ability to discover the 
rule or principle that underlies the presented 
material. The factor transcends the content of 
the material so that it is independent of the 
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numerical, verbal, or spatial nature of the task. 
In this test, which is called Letter Grouping, 
the subject is asked to examine the four groups 
of letters in each row and to discover some- 
thing which is common to three of them. He 





LETTER GroupPinc: In each horizontal row, three of 
the groups of letters are alike in some way. Mark the 
one that is different. 

Vv 





AAAM AACA AAAD AAAK 
ABCD EFGH IJKL OPST ¥ 
BXYC FPQG JXYK LXYM 
DFDF KLKL STVW’ BCBC 
ABCP CBAQ’ ABCR ABCS 
DCC] DFFJ DNNJ DRS] ° 
CXYZ CFGH DPQR CLMN 
BEFE HIJI NOPO TUVU 
FIGURE 5 


is asked to check the odd group. This slide 
starts with the simplest items on the test. In 
the first row there are three groups that have 
three letters A which are adjacent. The second 
group is marked because it is the odd group. 
In the last row we might make the hypothesis 
that two letters are identical but that hypoth- 
esis fails because this is true for all four of the 
groups. So we try again. The first three let- 
ters in each group are in alphabetical order ex- 
cept in the first group. So we therefore mark 
the first group. Each line calls for a new 
hypothesis. 

In the next slide (Figure 6) we have a few 
simple items for a test of visual closure. This 
is a phenomenon which has been investigated 
by the German gestalt psychologists. By 
“closure” we mean the ability to get a synthesis 
out of a presentation so that it becomes unified. 
Instead of seeing disorganized and discreet 
parts of the presentation, the subject suddenly 
perceives the presentation as a unified whole. 
This unification frequently happens suddenly 
and the phenomenon is called “closure.” 
People differ remarkably in the ability with 
which they can unify the material that they are 
working with into a complete whole. In the 
simple test on this slide the subject is asked 
to read the words. The first item is evidently 
the word “bread.”” The next word is “artist.” 
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You might look at one of these items as if it 
consisted of a haphazard arrangement of spots. 
That would mean the absence of closure. 
When the items become unified into a single 
percept we have closure. Of course, we are 
not specially interested in knowing whether 
the subject can read mutilated words. We are 
interested however in the facility with which 
the subject can form good closure, and this 
simple test is one of many tests in which this 
ability is revealed. 

In the next slide (Figure 7) we have a few 
figures obtained from the work of the Ger- 
man psychologist, Gottschaldt. In this case 
we are dealing with two abilities. At the top 
of the slide are two figures. The subject is 
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asked to determine which of these two figures 
is contained in each of the following more com- 
plicated figures and to draw that figure. As 
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you will notice, each of the larger figures has 
a definite configuration of its own. In order 
to do this task the subject must break up the 
given figure so that he can see the required 
figure. This task requires then two opera- 
tions, namely, the process of destroying the 
presented configuration, and the process of 
seeing a new configuration. To do this task 
successfully the subject must possess the 
ability to form a closure readily, and, in addi- 
tion, the ability which is known as flexibility in 
manipulating the configurations. Problem 
solving has been well described as the ability 
to destroy a given configuration so as to think 
of a better one. These are the abilities that 
we are trying to appraise by tests of this sort. 

Some of you will be glad to know that there 
is no relation between these closure tests and 
intelligence as ordinarily estimated. We are 
dealing at this point with mental abilities that 
are not ordinarily represented in the estimates 
of general intelligence. In the Street Gestalt 
Completion Test you have another example of 
a perceptual presentation which can be looked 
upon as a disorganized collection of spots and 
which can also be perceived as a unified per- 
cept. 





HAVE DISCUSSED two factors concerned with 

visual closure. A factorial study was com- 
pleted in our laboratory last year on the audi- 
tory aspects of closure which involved the con- 
struction of twenty-eight new phonograph 
record tests. We found that in the field of 
hearing the same closure effects are operating. 
There are great differences among people in 
the ability to understand speech when it is dis- 
torted, for example. This is analogous to the 
visual closure tests which we have just dis- 
cussed. Weare not dealing here with auditory 
acuity, as determined by the audiometer. Two 
people may be comparable in the ordinary 
hearing tests and yet differ tremendously in 
their ability to understand distorted speech or 
in their ability to hear something in spite of 
distracting noises. If you can understand a 
person across the room in spite of distracting 
conversation near by, then you have this 
closure factor. We are entertaining the hypoth- 
esis that the ability to unify visual or audi- 
tory material may be mediated by some general 
functions that transcend the specific visual and 
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auditory modalities that have been observed. 

In the next slide (Figure 8) we have an 
item from a test of mechanical aptitude. Iam 
introducing this slide by way of showing one 
aspect of perceptual functions that has not yet 
been adequately explored. In order to answer 
the simple questions on figures such as this, 
the subject must be able to visualize simple 
mechanical contraptions, and he must also be 
able to visualize the movement of such objects. 
It is probable that mechanical aptitude con- 
sists to a large extent of visualizing ability and 
perceptual closure, together with the ability to 
imagine constrained movement. 


| B 1. If B turns in the direc- 
(— <a tion shown, which way 
Will A: 8UPH? i. 26.40 es 
2. Can A be the driver? Yes No 
3. If the worm were taken 
off, reversed, and re- 
placed on the same 
shaft, which way would 
A CUTH? 2c ccssceces 
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I recently had a visit from two engineers. 
Their problem was to select people who could 
learn to become draftsmen. They had found 
that hundreds of adults whom they had trained 
for some months were unable to learn me- 
chanical drawing. They asked me whether I 
could offer any suggestions. I told them that 
most of the psychological problems that are 
put to us at this time are those that require 
special investigation, but that in their case I 
could write the ticket without any further ex- 
periment. I showed them some tests of the 
space factor S and of the closure factors, and 
told them that if they selected their drafting 
room apprentices by such tests most of the 
failures could be eliminated at the start. This 
is an example of those few cases where a selec- 
tion test can be written without special in- 
vestigation because of our knowledge of. the 
mental factors involved. The usual procedure 
in such problems is to try all sorts of tests and 
to determine by crude empirical methods 
which test works best. In a case of this sort we 
can write the solution rationally because, by 
this time, we know something about the several 
factors involved. 

In this connection I might mention that the 
problem of mechanical aptitude has not yet 
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been completely solved. We know that the 
space factor and the closure factors are in- 
volved, but we have not yet experimentally 
identified the factors concerned with the 
visualizing of movement which are undoubt- 
edly involved in mechanical aptitude. May I 
suggest also that we should not talk about me- 
‘chanical aptitude as if it were a single ability. 
It is much more likely to be a complex of 
abilities. We have the methods for investi- 
gating this problem and hope to identify 
several additional factors which determine 
mechanical aptitude. 

In the next slide (Figure 9) we have an illus- 
tration of what we mean by describing people’s 
mental endowment by a profile, instead of by 
a general index such as the intelligence quo- 
tient. The first profile is that of a stenogra- 
pher and court reporter. The exceptionally 
high memory factor may be related to im- 
mediate memory, which is no doubt required 
of a good court reporter. The second profile 
has a high score in the word fluency factor W, 
which is consistent with the vocational inter- 
est of this person in commercial interpreting 
and in writing. These profiles show nothing 
about musical interest or about other artistic 
interests. 

In counseling young people about their vo- 
cational choice we should be careful not to in- 
sist on sending people into those occupations 
in which they would be most typical. Many 
men are successful in their professions simply 
because they are not typical. The law student 
with technical aptitudes might excel in patent 
law or in dealing with legal problems with 
technical content. A student with interest in 
physics might become conspicuously success- 
ful in medicine by developing X-ray equip- 
ment and other applications of the physical 
sciences in medicine. We should have an ex- 
plicit policy of encouraging a wide variety of 
mental types in each profession so as to insure 
competent talent to deal with the thousands of 
problems that overlap several professions or 
sciences. The same principle holds for some 
of the skilled trades. 


N PRESENTING this brief description of the 
I principal mental abilities that we have 
identified so far it is not my intention to imply 
that this list is in any sense complete. Many 
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1) Commercial Interpreting 
2) Art or Writing 
FIGURE 9 


other factors remain to be identified, not only 
in the realm of intelligence but also in the de- 
scription of the dynamical system that consti- 
tutes personality. However, even with the 
present list of primary mental abilities we are 
able to describe mental endowment for edu- 
cational and vocational purposes much more 
adequately than a few years ago when such de- 
scription was dominated by the intelligence 
quotient. This work is not only consistent 
with the scientific object of identifying the dis- 
tinguishable mental functions but it also seems 
to be consistent with the desire to differentiate 
our treatment of people by recognizing every 
person in terms of the mental and physical 
assets which make him unique as an indi- 
vidual. 
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IME FLIES in wartime. Far-reaching social, 
( Seokers and material change, of a 
magnitude that would require long years of 
planning and equally long periods of gradual 
development in peacetime years, is an ac- 
complished fact before many of us are aware it 
was contemplated. Great cargo ships that 
normally would stand in the ways for two or 
three years are finished in a hundred days; 
twenty years of aircraft production is crowded 
into a single twelve month period. Families 
are broken, national boundaries changed, 
governments arise and pass into history. A 
network of airlanes encircling the world is 
developed in a few short months, occasioning 
a revolution in transportation and trade as 
startling as that which resulted from Colum- 
bus’ discovery of America. 

But movement, change, experimentation, 
and development are not only stimulated and 
accelerated by war. They are actually gener- 
ated, caused, effected, and occasioned. Thus, 
wars are at once the cause of change and an 
accelerating force within such change. War 
creates demands for goods and services that 
are not needed in peace. As a result manu- 
facturing plants appear in localities where no 
peacetime economic pressure, however long 
term, would have been likely to have caused 
their growth. Shell loading plants spring up 
in Burlington, Iowa; shipbuilding comes to 
Savage, Minnesota; villages become radar 
centers; and crossroads hamlets emerge as 
sources of production of our newest secret 
weapon. 


HuMAN ADJUSTMENTS TO THE WAR ECONOMY 

HESE obvious material transformations and 
eon at are reflected in similarly 
rapid and far-reaching shifts in human rela- 
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tionships. Wartime programs designed to 
garner and mobilize physical resources are 
necessarily paralleled by similar changes af- 
fecting our human resources. Millions of our 
citizens, formerly hunting for jobs or resigned 
to their lot as “WPAers” and handymen on 
made-work projects, suddenly find themselves 
hunted instead of hunting. As a result, the 
number of unemployed have, in this war, 
dropped to 0.7 million, a figure so low that it 
has no antecedent in reliable employment 
statistics. More than ten millions of our most 
active citizens have found themselves trans- 
ferred from civilian occupations to the mili- 
tary services. Another ten million were re- 
quired to staff a munitions industry that had 
not existed prior to the war. Still another six 
million moved into direct “war-supporting” 
industries that only appeared after the Japa- 
nese attack at Pearl Harbor. The labor force 
of the nation has undergone an overall expan- 
sion of some ten million, from a prewar level 
of 52.5 million to more than 62 million. 
Within that expansion, some four million new 
workers from outside the peacetime labor 
force have been allocated to industry and the 
military service; among these, six million ad- 
ditional women have entered the labor force, 
including at least two million former home- 
makers. 

These cold statistical summaries are men- 
tioned merely to suggest the dramatic shifts 
in human resources that have accompanied the 
wartime revolution in production, distribu- 
tion, and transportation within our national 
economy. Nor are these dramatic changes 
confined to our American economy. They are 
paralleled in many foreign nations, both 
among our allies and our énemies, by similar 
or more drastic changes. All the major in- 
dustrial nations of the world are now in the 
throes of such revoluntionary change. 
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In all warring nations many of the most rapid 
and far-reaching changes have grown out of 
efforts to meet a shortage of manpower. No- 
where has the supply of human resources been 
sufficient to produce all the vast quantities and 
wide ranges of goods and services needed to 
meet the demands created by war. Everywhere 
labor has had to be recognized as one of the 
scarcest of national resources. Everywhere 
government and industry have been forced to 
plan the disposition and allocation of man- 
power as carefully as they have planned and 
controlled the allocation of critical materials. 
Moreover, they have found that manpower 
outside the military services must be mobilized, 
disposed, and allocated as carefully as military 
forces are disposed in preparation for an ef- 
fective campaign. To that end government 
and industry have developed a wide range of 
controls, and have sought by a variety of means 
to increase the efficiency with which man- 
power resources are mobilized and utilized. 

This rich experience, in which necessity is 
the stern instructor, has provided many valu- 
able lessons for both management and labor. 
It is widely recognized that World War I, 
which was far less difficult so far as manpower 
shortages were concerned, taught a number of 
lessons that carried over into the postwar 
period. In Great Britain, in Germany, and 
in Russia these lessons are largely responsible 
for continuing research programs that seek to 
provide greater understanding of manpower 
resources. In this country, the work of the 
Army Committee on Classification of Person- 
nel in World War I was largely responsible for 
the use of job analysis, of trade and intelligence 
tests in selection, and for several other post- 
war advances in both public and private in- 
dustrial relations. 

The much greater stresses and strains of the 
present conflict may reasonably be expected 
to result in even greater contributions to im- 
proved understanding and practice in the field 
of manpower management. It is the purpose 
of this paper to suggest what may be some of 
the most outstanding of these advances. 


WARTIME LESSONS IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
NFORTUNATELY, some of the _ lessons 
learned during the war may have un- 
desirable, rather than desirable, postwar ef- 





fects. Thus, the discovery that occupational 
misclassification is an effective means of 
justifying higher wage rates, a practice encour- 
aged by our method of wage stabilization, has 
obvious hazards for postwar practice. One can 
visualize management’s predicament when, 
with governmental controls relaxed, it seeks to 
lower job titles and wage rates or explain why 
ethical considerations preclude misrepresenta- 
tion of the job content in the job description. 
Also, the tendency of many leaders of both 
management and labor to “let the government 
make the decision,” a trend that has become 
increasingly notable in recent months, repre- 
sents a definitely undesirable development 
that may carry over into postwar experience. 
This tendency has been noted in disputes over 
wages, vacations,. nightshift differentials, 
“down time,” automatic increases and progres- 
sions, seniority, and other working conditions, 
as well as in issues arising out of War Man- 
power Commission certificates of availability 
and employment ceilings. 

Although some practices developed in war- 
time and adopted as expedient may later re- 
turn to plague the wartime students, these 
possibilities are of relatively less importance 
than the positive gains in comprehension that 
flow from our wartime experience in man- 
power mobilization and utilization. Some of 
these major contributions and developments 
deserve more detailed attention. 

Most of them stem from one central, basic, 
though somewhat complex, lesson: the in- 
escapable conclusion that manpower is, of all 
resources, the most essential, the most versatile, 
and most broadly adaptable, and the most 
complicated and difficult to manage. That 
lesson was quite generally overlooked in the 
thoughtless ‘thirties, the prewar economic 
doldrums. Those were years when manage- 
ment worried chiefly about the accumulating 
rust on its physical assets and unions were con- 
cerned with the maintenance of their preroga- 
tives in a loose or cheap labor market. They 
were years when manpower was turned out to 
pasture and the grass in the meadows was light. 
They were years when men were impressed 
with the Frankenstein machine that ran men 
instead of being run by those who created it. 
War has forced us to regain our perspective. 

It must be admitted that government did its 
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part to bring home the lesson of the top 
priority to be accorded manpower. ‘The very 
multiplicity of manpower agencies and regula- 
tions had some such effect. Material controls 
were centered in the War Production Board. 
But, for manpower, management has operated 
under the long-term provisions of the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
various State Minimum Wage Laws, and 
NLRB’s National Labor Relations Act. Man- 
agement has established WMC’s 48-hour war- 
time work week and controlled referral plans 
or sought satisfactory reasons for not doing so. 
It has issued and received statements of avail- 
ability and operated under WMC employment 
ceilings. It has prepared Selective Service’s 
manning tables and replacement schedules. 
It has watched trained personnel leave for 
military induction while it operated job in- 
struction, methods, and relations training pro- 
grams (the J series) to prepare novices to fill 
new positions created by job dilution and 
breakdown. It has filled out Forms 10 for the 
War Labor Board and Forms 53 for the Salary 
Standardization Unit of the Treasury. It has 
been “concentrated” and “curtailed” as steps 
in the manpower program. It gave its pay- 
roll records to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and took its wage schedules from WLB. WPB 
organized labor-management committees. 
New tax laws and bond drives, coupled with 
the expansion of the check-off, added to the 
complexity of payroll deductions. All in all, 
wartime government regulations thus tended 
to focus management’s attention on manpower. 
These rules and programs have contributed, 
beyond question, to recognition of the signif- 
icance of manpower problems. 


LL THESE PROGRAMS, together with the 
A growing power of labor organization 
and the problems of securing adequate man- 
power, have forced us to recognize certain 
fundamental principles: that machines must 
always be run by men; that we can provide 
substitutes for steel, for wood, or for rubber, 
but none for human brains and human direc- 
tion; that, though operations be simplified and 
automaticized, the need for human labor 
persists, and nothing can be found, on an 
overall basis, to take its place. 

At the same time it has been demonstrated 


that manpower is most versatile and adaptable. 
It can be combined with the simple imple- 
ments of the stone age or the fascinating and 
complicated machines of the present genera- 
tion. It performs its duties under the widest 
range of climatic and geographic conditions. 
It can be transferred from the Arctic to the 
equator, from a washing machine plant to a 
shell loading plant, from making perfume to 
making TNT. 

But this versatility and adaptability is 
paralleled by a similar complexity of human 
beings which makes the control, direction, and 
management of manpower a highly compli- 
cated process. Just as manpower possesses the 
qualities that permit it to adapt itself to a 
wide range of working conditions, so the very 
complexity of those qualities makes its manipu- 
lation and control the more difficult. The 
civil or chemical or electrical engineer deals 
with materials of great variability, but the 
human engineer deals with personalities of 
almost infinite motivations and patterns of 
reaction. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT RECONCEIVED 


S$ THE NATION has waged a war in which the 
A national safety required the last ounce of 
effort from all available manpower, this lesson 
of the complexity of manpower management 
became increasingly clear. An ever growing 
proportion of the total working force has been 
assigned to the task of improving manpower 
utilization, of increasing the efficiency with 
which our human resources are disposed and 
employed. New thousands of workers have 
been designated to assist in manpower man- 
agement. Business and government alike have 
learned that it pays in efficient operation and 
increased and improved output to devote 
added personnel and to give added thought 
and consideration to manpower management. 

But management has learned, not only that 
it may well devote more of its time and talent 
to manpower management, but that it pays to 
improve the quality, as well as the quantity, 
of such personnel. On the one hand, the evi- 
dence of this conclusion may be seen in the 
attention now accorded manpower manage- 
ment by bureau chiefs, presidents (and even 
vice-presidents), and chairmen of the board. 
Teaching top management such a lesson may 
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well be ranked as a major nonmilitary achieve- 
ment of the war. 

Actually, the war has demonstrated that 
manpower management requires a level of 
understanding, of technical proficiency, of 
ethical conduct, and of familiarity with the 
best in past experience that represents near 
professional, if not professional, stature. The 
prewar personnel man in government was all 
too frequently little more than a dispenser of 
patronage. In business, the prewar industrial 
relations manager was often a backslapping 
egoist with few qualifications other than a 
penchant for enjoying vicariously the adven- 
ture and pathos of such employees as would 
confide in him. In war, the inability of such 
individuals to comprehend or cope with cur- 
rent problems was sharply evident. In both 
government and industry, more able, alert 
personnel was shifted into these positions. 

At the same time, a nationwide program of 
special training in various aspects of industrial 
relations appeared. Institutes, conferences, 
short courses, extension courses, staff meetings, 
seminars, and other educational devices and 
techniques were called upon to aid old and 
new personnel men in meeting their responsi- 
bilities. The literature of the field received 
more attention in the past two years than it 
had in the preceding decade. As a result a 
new, virile profession has emerged—the pro- 
fession of manpower management. 


NEW PERSPECTIVES IN LABOR RELATIONS 


T THE SAME TIME that war forced recogni- 
A tion of the need for greater ability in 
labor management, it has shown the social 
and economic values to be gained from able 
labor leadership. The war has exerted a selec- 
tive effect on those who lead labor organiza- 
tion. It has shown up the incapable, the heavy 
handed and light headed, the dishonest and the 
short sighted. But it has focussed an even 
brighter beam on able, responsible labor 
leaders, on the men and women of vision and 
understanding. It is the latter who have been 
able to keep workers in war production on 
their jobs in spite of frequent bitter provoca- 
tions, who have figured out ways of maintain- 
ing members’ wage rates and earnings above 
the rising cost of living; who have supported 
labor’s interests and advanced them around 





the conference table rather than on the picket 
line. ‘Thousands of union members have 
observed and noted these developments. It 
is reasonable to believe they will neither 
forget these wartime lessons, nor be satisfied 
with a less able type of leadership when peace 
comes. Government and industry have gained 
a new appreciation of the social importance 
of responsible union leadership and of co- 
operating with and thus encouraging it. The 
economic future of our nation may be made 
immeasurably brighter if this lesson results in 
the maintenance of labor leadership at this 
higher level of competence and responsibility. 

Wartime experience has taught several les- 
sons with respect to the significance of working 
conditions, particularly wages and hours, as 
factors affecting the efficient use of manpower. 
The manpower utilization program of the 
WMC has shown, for example, how better 
housing, transportation, nutrition, health, 
and other services can increase man-hour pro- 
ductivity. Similarly, wartime wage controls 
have focussed attention on the significance of 
inter- and intraplant inequities as sources of 
irritation, low morale, and restricted output. 
They have forced management to reconsider 
job relationships and valuations, and have en- 
couraged much more general use of job analy- 
sis and job rating, in which positions of similar 
value receive similar recognition. Analyses 
of applications for wage adjustments have dis- 
closed the frequency of inversions, in which 
jobs of greater value receive lower rates of 
pay and the general obsolescence of many pre- 
war wage structures. Experience in settling 
disputes over rates has demonstrated the high 
significance of such indefensible situations as 
sources of discontent, has re-emphasized the 
worker’s predominant interest in appropriate 
differentials rather than absolute rates. No 
one who has carefully studied wartime experi- 
ence with wage controls would question the 
far-reaching significance of lessons learned in 
this area. 


NOTHER LESSON gained from both wage 
A control and the settlement of disputes 
points, on the one hand, to the values of a 
systematic arrangement for the handling of 
grievances, and, on the other, to the need for 
increasing research as a means of finding facts 
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in the industrial relations field. Time after 
time in wartime disputes, when labor was 
frozen to its jobs and under a no-strike pledge, 
petty grievances have grown to pathological 
proportions that threatened wartime produc- 
tion only because there was no adequate pro- 
vision for their disposal while they were still 
only minor disaffections. The need for simple, 
step-by-step grievance procedures and for com- 
pulsory or mandatory terminal arbitration has 
been clearly recognized by the War Labor 
Board, by various governmental agencies, and 
by numerous alert managements. ‘That les- 
son should certainly carry over into postwar 
period. 

Similarly, War Labor Board experience has 
repeatedly shown that disturbances and dis- 
putes arise most frequently over questions of 
fact. Were the facts known, the dispute would 
cease to exist. Most questions, such as, “Is a 
night shift differential the established prac- 
tice? Is plant-wide seniority common in the 
industry? Are base rates generally guaranteed 
rates? Do workers take advantage of sick leave 
provisions?” and many others, are obviously 
answerable. All that is necessary is to find the 
facts. In the postwar period, therefore, it ap- 
pears likely that both management and labor 
will devote increasing attention to research, to 
finding and knowing the facts. It is not un- 
likely that government, in the interests of in- 
dustrial peace, will also undertake increasing 
research in the industrial relations field. At 
the University of Minnesota. where we have 
had more than a decade of ex:perience in this 
type of research, we are now planning to ex- 
tend and multiply our efforts in this direction 
as a means of rendering increased service. 

One of the truly great lessons of the war is 
a reflection of the versatility and adaptability 
of manpower mentioned in an earlier part of 
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this discussion. ‘That lesson concerns the 
training of industrial workers. During this 
war we have learned much about job training, 
as well as about supervisory training. By 
training methods developed since Pearl Har- 
bor, we have been able to break serious bottle- 
necks. In the production of precision gyro- 
scopes, for instance, in which output had been 
restricted by available supplies of experienced 
watchmakers, newcomers in the labor market 
wete trained in the necessary precision opera- 
tions in six to eight weeks. Older methods of 
job training are as obsolete as the horse and 
buggy. If improved selection may be regarded 
as the personnel technique most advanced by 
World War I, training may well be so regarded 
for Wofld War II. 
‘ 
| SUMMARY 

HESE, THEN, are major wartime lessons in 
y partaee relations and hence major 
props in the stage setting of postwar industrial 
relations. ‘The advantages of more able 
leadership, professional in character, on both 
sides of the table; the increased efficiency at- 
tainable from critical attention to working 
and living conditions, especially those involv- 
ing equitable wage and salary administration; 
the dividends to be earned by provision of 
systematic grievance machinery; the advance- 
ment in techniques of job and supervisory 
training; and the significance of facts as keys 
to the peaceful settlement of disputes; these 
are specific lessons. The list is obviously typi- 
cal rather than exhaustive. But all these 
lessons reflect one major and inescapable con- 
clusion from our wartime experience, the 
conclusion that manpower management must 
have and will have vastly more attention and 
consideration in the future than has been ac- 
corded to it in the past. 
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N RECENT TIMES there has been a substantial 
I amount of controversy concerning the 
value of war as a stimulus to scientific and 
social progress. Some individuals go so far 
as to say that the net effect of recent wars on 
civilization and human progress has been posi- 
tive and accelerating in spite of the tremen- 
dous cost in individual lives and suffering and 
in the huge destruction and waste of property 
and resources. Although it seems inappro- 
priate and presumptuous to attempt to balance 
such costs against scientific or technological 
gains, it can certainly be strongly argued that 
in view of the great costs involved we should 
do everything possible to take advantage of 
advances that have been made because of the 
war. 

There is no question but that special op- 
portunities are provided during wars both 
for research and for the large scale trial and 
application of newly developed procedures. 
The concentration of so large a portion of the 
nations’ talents and resources on a single ob- 
jective, combined with the strong motivation 
and the urgency of the situation, make possible 
much greater progress in certain fields than 
could be expected in normal times. 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH IN Two Wars 


MPORTANT ADVANCES were made in person- 
I nel work during the first world war in 
1917 and 1918. Experience at that time indi- 
cated that individuals differed widely in their 
general intellectual levels. Similar indi- 
vidual differences were found with regard to 
general physical fitness and proficiency and 
also temperamental suitability for military 
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service. The group test of general intelli- 
gence, as typified by the Army Alpha test, was 
given large scale application and demon- 
strated the usefulness of such a general meas- 
ure for personnel work. During the years 
following the first world war such tests were 
applied in many personnel situations with use- 
ful results. 

One of the major contributions of the 
present war to personnel work is the demon- 
stration on a large scale of the value of tests 
of special aptitude for the classification and 
assignment of individuals. Analysis of the 
records and performance of literally hundreds 
of thousands of men in the Army Air Forces 
has shown that the man who has the special 
aptitudes and other personality traits which 
will enable him to become an excellent navi- 
gator may be so deficient in certain of the 
aptitudes required of a pilot that he would be 
practically certain to’ be eliminated from pilot 
training, were he allowed to enter. Con- 
versely some of the best pilots could not pass 
the navigation school courses because of in- 
sufficient aptitude for the latter type of train- 
ing. 

This finding opens up bright new vistas to 
the whole field of education, special training, 
classification, and placement. In place of the 
older theory which classified general capacities 
for performing useful work at various levels 
along a single scale running from excellent 
down to very inferior, it now becomes possi- 
ble to consider peoples’ potentialities for use- 
ful work as a pattern of special aptitudes and 
personality characteristics. There was a tend- 
ency to classify the individual as bright or 
dull. This was a discouraging business be- 
cause by definition half of the population is 
below average. When this measure of general 
intellectual level is replaced by measures of 
a fairly large number of relatively independ- 
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ent aptitudes a much more encouraging pic- 
ture is presented. This is readily seen when 
it is noted that less than one person in a thou- 
sand will be below average on every one of ten 
independent aptitudes. 

It has also been found that the single gen- 
eral measure of capacity frequently presented 
an unnecessary barrier to obtaining the serv- 
ices of the persons best suited for the work. 
For example it has been shown in the Army 
Air Forces that tests of academic intelligence, 
such as the Army Alpha and the Army Gen- 
eral Classification Test, are of no practical 
value in selecting men who will do well in 
pilot training. The man with only average 
ability on these tests is likely to do just as well 
in pilot training as the man who is fairly high 
or the man who is exceptionally high. In our 
culture the aptitude for learning from books, 
which we have come to call general intelli- 
gence, undoubtedly deserves a high place 
among those aptitudes of most importance. 
It is clear, however, that academic aptitude 
has been “oversold,” and it is desirable that 
immediate steps be taken to prevent the con- 
tinued overemphasis of this one aptitude at 
the expense of others which, in many situa- 
tions, are of greater importance. 

To summarize the point of these introduc- 
tory remarks it may be said that from the last 
war it was learned that by means of a simple 
paper and pencil test information could be 
obtained concerning the level of an individ- 
ual’s general intellectual ability. From the 
experience of this war it can be stated that 
by using a battery of tests measuring a variety 
of special aptitudes it is possible to discover 
the type of duties for which an individual 
is best fitted. The concept of general level 
of intelligence coming out of the last war can 
now be replaced by that of special aptitude. 






Army Arr Forces PERSONNEL PROGRAMS 


I N ADDITION to this clarification of the gen- 
eral concept of aptitudes there have been 
a number of other notable advances which 
should provide bases for improved utilization 
of personnel in all types of work. These will 
be mentioned briefly in the following para- 
graphs. 

In the recruiting of personnel in the Army 
Air Forces considerable experience has been 
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gained in the use of extensive advertising pro- 
grams, in the development of air-mindedness 
through special text books and other ma- 
terials prepared for the schools, and in the 
formation of ‘feeder groups” of high school 
age boys. Probably the most important ad- 
vance in recruiting procedures, however, was 
the discovery of the tremendous importance 
of removing requirements in terms of formal 
educational credits and experience and sub- 
stituting in their place demonstrated profi- 
ciency and merit, as established by suitable 
examinations. 

In the field of selection for the Army Air 
Forces, the most notable advance has been the 
development of a new type of proficiency test. 
This AAF Qualifying Examination replaces 
both the general intelligence tests and the 
academic type educational tests which are de- 
signed to determine the extent of the appli- 
cant’s knowledge of the informational content 
of certain specific school and college courses. 
It is not a test of the speed with which a series 
of abstract and artificial questions can be an- 
swered; instead, it is a test designed to provide 
a carefully standardized sample of the man’s 
ability to do some of the kinds of things done 
in the training schools and in later work with 
the Army Air Forces. The applicant is given 
plenty of time to work on the examination, 
so that all men who have the practical types of 
proficiency essential to success in their work 
in the Army Air Forces can qualify, and only 
those are rejected who are definitely shown to 
be unqualified for the work. More than 
650,000 men have been selected for aircrew 
training with this examination. 

The classification of aircrew personnel in 
the Army Air Forces is of special interest 
because of the unusually intensive testing 
program which it was found necessary and de- 
sirable to use as a basis for making recommen- 
dations for training for these important 
assignments. ‘Two days are devoted to this 
testing. On the first day fourteen printed tests 
are given, sampling the intellectual field with 
such tests as mathematics, reading comprehen- 
sion, mechanical comprehension, and practical 
judgment; the perceptual field with such tests 
as dial and table reading, spatial orientation, 
speed of identification, and instrument inter- 
pretation; and the field of personality and 
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temperament with tests of general information 
and biographical data. On the second day 
each candidate takes six apparatus tests in- 
cluding measures of coordination, finger dex- 
terity, and discrimination reaction time. 
From these twenty scores estimates of apti- 
tude for each of the various aircrew specialties 
are calculated by using the weighted combina- 
tion of tests found to be most predictive for 
that specialty. The aptitude scores are re- 
ported in terms of a scale running from 1 
(lowest) to g (highest), and are called stanines. 
The combinations of tests and weights for 
predicting success in each specialty is based 
on a careful follow-up and analysis of the test 
results of many thousands of individuals. 


N THE TRAINING of personnel one of the most 
I important findings has been with regard 
to the big savings in training time that can be 
achieved through greater specialization. By 
training several men each on one particular 
aspect of a job, a group can be trained who can 
handle the whole job efficiently in only a frac- 
tion of the time it would take to train each 
person to do the entire job alone. Much 
also has been learned about the value of mo- 
tion pictures in certain aspects of training 
work. A related field is that of synthetic train- 
ing devices. One of the most important lessons 
to be 1earned regarding training devices which 
are designed to stimulate the real situation 
in combat or other operations is the necessity, 
both for careful designing to include all es- 
sential aspects of the real situations, and for 
experimental verification of the value of the 
synthetic trainer before its adoption. It has 
been found that even a very slight change 
in circumstances, which either have been 
overlooked or regarded as negligible differ- 
ences, can cause practice on the trainer to be 
actually detrimental to learning in the real 
situation. 

One of the most important aspects of any 
personnel program is the development of suit- 
able procedures for upgrading. In a rapidly 
expanding organization, such as the Army 
Air Forces, it is especially crucial to identify 
and advance potential leaders. The serious 
limitations of ratings either of overall per- 
formance or of a list of traits have been dem- 
onstrated. The most practical substitutes for 


ratings appear to be small but relatively ob- 
jective samples of performance which are 
systematically recorded and evaluated. Such 
procedures have been highly successful in 
the informal immediate evaluation of sub- 
ordinates and in large scale formal types of 
evaluation. Another lesson which has been 
learned is that in evaluating the individual 
it is necessary to establish the fact that the 
situation used contains all of the essential 
elements of the real situation. For example, 
it has been found that some of the best bom- 
bardiers on the training ranges, who had ex- 
cellent records for accuracy in hitting targets 
outlined on the ground with a series of large 
white circles, made poor records in combat be- 
cause they lacked the ability to orient them- 
selves properly and to identify the targets 
rapidly without the aid of the large white 
circles which the enemy has persistently neg- 
lected to place around the assigned targets. 
The remedy obviously was to include the 
problem of target identification in the train- 
ing problems. 

Although the experience of the Army Air 
Forces with the problems of redistribution, 
convalescence,. and rehabilitation has been 
relatively short, a few facts have already been 
learned. In these types of organizations, to a 
much greater extent than in most others, the 
man must be treated as an individual. Much 
of the procedure can still be performed with 
groups, such as group orientation lectures, 
group testing and filling in reports of experi- 
ence, group therapy, even group guidance. 
The basic problems in these situations are, 
however, much more personally related to the 
individual and are not as amenable to hand- 
ling in terms of fixed rules and policies. 

Retraining and separation are problems on 
which there has not been very extensive ex- 
perience as yet. The Veterans Administra- 
tion, Selective Service, the War Manpower 
Commission, various Civil Service groups, 
and the American Council on Education are 
cooperating to see that the training received 
in the Armed services is properly evaluated 
and utilized when the service men are re- 
turned to civilian life. To assist personnel 
workers in placing veterans, the occupational 
analysis unit of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion has prepared materials, available in pub- 
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lished form, showing the civilian counterparts 
of enlisted men’s military occupations.* 





AAF RESEARCH PROCEDURES 


HE ORIGINAL OBJECTIVE of the Air Sur- 
ee research program in aviation psy- 
chology was to develop procedures for the 
selection and classification of aircrew person- 
nel. More recently it has been extended to 
include research on problems of training, 
combat operations, redistribution, convales- 
cence, and rehabilitation. 

The research program in selection and 
classification has been based on a few basic 
principles which it is believed are deserving 
of wider application. The first of these is that 
research should be intimately related to the 
service program. In the aviation psychology 
program an effort has been made to keep 
each of the several hundred professionally 
trained psychologists in the program fully in- 
formed concerning research ideas, plans, and 
findings. In addition to obtaining the collab- 
oration of a larger number of individuals, 
this arrangement makes possible the immedi- 
ate tryout on large numbers of cases of new 
tests and modifications of the tests already in- 
cluded in the regular battery. The regular 
flow of personnel through the testing centers 
makes it possible to maintain a continuous 
research program. 

This leads to the second basic principle 
that the development of the test battery is re- 
garded as a continuing process of evolution. 
It is not expected that a final battery of tests 
will be developed. The test battery has been 
revised about twice a year during each of the 
past three years by adding new tests or revised 
forms of old ones, and by modifying the 
weights used in combining the various test 
scores to obtain the various specific aptitude 
scores. Studies have shown that each change 
has resulted in a significant improvement in 
the accuracy of the predictions made. 

The third of the basic principles on which 
the aviation psychology research program has 
been based is that the research efforts of all 
those working on the project have been co- 
ordinated in such a way that responsibility 


1See Carroll L. Shartle, “Occupational Tools for Peace- 
time Conversion,” Public Personnel Review, October, 1944, 
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for research on each special aspect of the pro- 
gram was delegated to a group of specialists, 
known to be particularly well qualified for 
this type of research. In the initial stages of 
the development of the battery of classification 
tests the psychological traits shown to be im- 
portant by preliminary research and analysis, 
and for which tests were to be developed, were 
divided into four general categories, and re- 
sponsibility for one of these categories was 
given to each of the four principal aviation 
psychology units. Research personnel were 
assigned to the unit which had responsibility 
for developing the type of tests with which 
they were believed best qualified ‘to work. 
Although primary responsibility for research 
and test development was assigned in this way, 
all personnel were kept informed of develop- 
ments at other units and encouraged to criti- 
cize, suggest, or develop tests in areas outside 
the field of their primary interest. 

A fourth and final basic principle, which 
originated as a tentative assumption, is that 
the factor of success or failure in flying train- 
ing schools is sufficiently valid as a criterion 
to justify placing major emphasis on agree- 
ment with this criterion in the preliminary 
phases of developing and evaluating tests. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS 


FEW OF THE RESULTS of the research pro- 
gram, which has included the most ex- 
tensive test development and _ validation 
program in the history of psychological 
testing, will be reported briefly. In addition 
to the twenty tests in the regular classification 
battery, most men were tested on one or more 
experimental tests. The results on the latter 
tests did not affect the individual’s classifi- 
cation, but were followed up to determine 
whether their use would have improved the 
accuracy of the predictions made. In this 
way several hundred tests were developed and 
tried out. In addition to these new tests, 
more than a hundred commercially published 
tests have been experimentally tried out. 
This large scale research to develop and im- 
prove selection and classification procedures 
has been made possible by the tremendous 
numbers of men tested. During the past fiscal 
year more than 337,000 men were given the 
complete battery of twenty tests and various 
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additional tests of an experimental nature. 

As in most other testing projects, printed 
tests have provided most of the basic data on 
which recommendations for classification 
have been made. It has been found possible 
to adapt a wide variety of types of material to 
printed test booklets, using multiple choice 
items and separate answer sheets suitable for 
scoring with special stencils or by electrical 
test scoring machines. Among the types of 
materials so adapted are the reading and in- 
terpretation. of instrument dials, the reading 
of tables, and the use of maps and aerial photo- 
graphs. 

Although printed tests have proved their 
usefulness in predicting even such activities as 
pilot training, it has been found, as would be 
expected, that apparatus tests measuring co- 
ordination and discrimination reaction time 
test for certain aptitudes which it has not thus 
far been possible to measure by printed tests. 
The six apparatus tests have consistently been 
found to make a substantial contribution to 
the accuracy of the overall predictions. Since 
this represents the first large scale routine use 
of coordination tests of this sort, a number of 
new problems had to be solved. A major 
source of difficulty in the early work of the pro- 
gram were the differences between apparatuses. 
However, this, along with other difficulties, 
was successfully overcome, and procedures 
were developed for administering these tests 
to a group of four or more men at a time, using 
only a single examiner. The timing and scor- 
ing is done automatically by electrical timing 
devices. 

Another new development in testing pro- 
cedures is the construction of a number of 
motion picture tests. “These tests measure per- 
ceptual traits, such as the estimation of relative 
speeds, distances, and angles, which it has 
been impossible to measure by means of 
printed tests. The tests can be given to mod- 
erately large groups in rooms having sufh- 
cient light to permit the recording of answers 
on answer sheets. 


FTER EXTENSIVE STUDIES and research, it 
A has been somewhat surprising to find 
that the oral interview adds nothing, or a 
negligible amount, to the information col- 
lected from the various tests and examina- 


tions. Attempts by means of interviews to 
select exceptional cases from among those 
failed on the tests have been unsuccessful, as 
have interviews attempting to improve on the 
rank order in which individuals were placed 
by the test results. Although it is possible 
that a thorough and detailed case history re- 
quiring several hours to collect might improve 
the predictions made by the current objec- 
tive methods, it seems clear that a thirty min- 
ute interview by any of various types of 
trained personnel has nothing to add to the 
classification test battery so far as predictions 
of success in training schools is concerned. 

The scores found to have most value are the 
weighted linear combinations of the various 
test scores obtained from the classification test 
battery. This also has been something of a 
surprise. It was thought that some tests might 
be valuable only in providing evidence that 
the individual was not below a certain mini- 
mum score essential to the particular duties 
to be performed, but that higher scores in 
this trait would be of no particular value in 
improving the individual’s chances for success. 
This has not been the case. In all types of 
tests used a linear relation has been found, as 
shown by the fact that the individuals at each 
successively higher score level have made a 
better record in the flying training schools. 
This has resulted in the use in all situations 
of a single score composed of a weighted com- 
bination of scores in the appropriate tests, 
rather than the use of qualifying levels on 
several scores, as has been the practice by cer- 
tain groups. These multiple cut-offs have 
been found to be definitely less efficient than 
best weighted scores obtained from regression 
equations which give maximum multiple cor- 
relations with the criterion. 

Another finding which needs emphasis is 
that results obtained from samples involving 
even as many as several hundreds of individ- 
uals may be expected to vary considerably 
from each other. Only by obtaining repeated 
samples of several thousands of men can a 
satisfactory degree of stability be obtained in 
the results. ‘This is especially true with re- 
gard to the weights to be used for various tests. 
The “best” combination of weights may differ 
quite substantially from one sample of three 
or four thousand cases to another. Fortu- 
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nately these changes in the relative weights 
given to various tests have little effect on the 
accuracy of the overall score obtained. The 
effectiveness of the combined score is approxi- 
mately equally good for quite a wide range 
of weights for the component tests. 

One last point is that, in general, ratings 
by supervisors or instructors have not been 
found to be very dependable as measures 
against which to evaluate selection and classi- 
fication tests. In a number of cases it has 
been found that the tests provide a better 
prediction of ratings in an intermediate or 
advanced stage of training than do the similar 
ratings from the early stages of training. 
Much effort is now being expended in im- 
proving the objectivity and consistency of 
evaluations of proficiency at all levels and it 
is hoped that this work will result in impor- 
tant progress in all phases of the personnel 


program. 
RELATION TO CIVILIAN PERSONNEL WoRK 


Y WAY OF SUMMARY a few of what appear 
B to be the most important implications of 
the experience and specific findings of this 
extensive program of research in the Army 
Air Forces will be mentioned. These general 
points of significance appear to have wide 
relation to personnel work, wherever en- 
gaged in. 


Testing for Specific Characteristics. Indi- 
viduals should be selected and placed on the 
basis of their standing on a composite pattern 
of aptitudes, abilities, interests, and other per- 
sonal characteristics. In many instances at 
the present time too much reliance is placed 
on general abilities of the type measured by 
academic intelligence tests, formal educational 
requirements, and other broad types of re- 
quirement, which have been useful in the 
past, but which it is now time to replace by 
more specific measures directly related to the 
particular duties and tasks which the position 
demands. In many cases such a study of the 
capacities and proficiencies for the particular 
job may require a longer testing time. The 
experience during this war certainly indicates 
that the longer examination is amply justified 
as a requirement for assignment to any im- 
portant or highly specialized. task. 


Essentiality of Research Programs. A re- 
search program should be an integral part of 
every service organization doing personnel 
work. It is realized that practical conditions 
will continue to impose limitations on the re- 
search which any single organization can do. 
It also must be recognized that very large 
samples are necessary if research findings are 
to be conclusive. This situation, however, 
merely emphasizes the responsibility of all 
organizations to contribute what they can to 
the accumulation of factual results about their 
work. Such a program implies that individual 
organizations must coordinate their efforts by 
specializing on particular problems and pub- 
lishing or distributing their findings, even 
though partial and inconclusive, to assist 
others in planning research along similar 
lines. 


Standard, Objective Methods. In order to 
use the methods of science effectively in the 
improvement of personnel procedures all 
examinations, interviews, observations, and 
ratings should be made as objective as possible. 
The experience gained during this war ‘has 
clearly demonstrated the superiority of using 
the talents, professional skill, imagination, 
and ingenuity of the personnel man in estab- 
lishing the content, nature, and conditions of 
examinations or other evaluative processes 
over the method of using these abilities in 
trying to interpret and evaluate the results 
later. : 

This point may be illustrated by contrast- 
ing the methods used to select airplane pilots 
for the German air forces with the methods 
used in the United States. Both methods 
made extensive use of professionally trained 
psychologists. ‘The German methods were 
largely subjective; that is, one psychologist or 
sometimes several observed the individual in 
a variety of situations. These situations were 
not carefully standardized, and, although 
scores were obtained in some cases, the scores 


_ themselves were not regarded as of very great 


importance. The purpose was to enable the 
examiner to get a total general impression of 
the nature and character of the whole indi- 
vidual. A decision was made as to whether 
the candidate was to be accepted or rejected 
based on the examiner’s subjective evaluation 
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and judgment of the way in which the indi- 
vidual behaved, as compared with the way in 
which the examiner thought a good candidate 
should respond in such situations. Con- 
trasted with this method is that of the United 
States Army Air Forces in which the score is 
one hundred percent objective, in that no sub- 
jective or personal evaluation is made of the 
individual, or the way in which he reacts, 
from the time he starts the examination until 
the time he receives a score which either quali- 
fies or disqualifies him for a particular type 
of aircrew training. 

Our final composite score is made up of ob- 
jective scores which are dependent entirely 
on the performance of the individual himself. 
In answering the printed tests the candidate 
makes marks on an answer sheet which is 
scored by an electrical test scoring machine, 
so that his score is completely dependent on 
the way he marks the paper and not at all de- 
pendent on the interpretation of the person 
who scores it. Similarly the apparatus tests 
are timed and scored automatically by electri- 
cal timers and the score is merely transferred 
to his record sheet, which is inserted in a ma- 
chine that multiplies electrically all of the 
scores by their appropriate weights for a spe- 
cific type of duty and indicates the correct com- 
posite score. 

In our practice the component tests and 
their weights are individually selected on a 
scientific basis, and the professional skill and 
ingenuity of the expert are utilized in develop- 
ing the procedures rather than in studying and 





evaluating the performance of each individual. 
These procedures make possible much more 
rapid and certain improvement of procedures 
through scientific methods than can be gained 
when the procedures are an art depending on 
the unanalyzed and differing skills and insights 
of individual examiners. 


Validation. Procedures for selection, classi- 
fication, and training should be systematically 
evaluated by comparing objective data con- 
cerning aptitudes, abilities, and other traits 
with objective records of success on the job. 
One of the greatest obstacles to this last pro- 
posal is that of obtaining good objective evalua- 
tions of success. Recent experience indicates 
that by an intensive study of individual cases 
objective procedures can be developed which 
may be used in evaluating even such charac- 
teristics as leadership. These objective factors 
are sometimes so greatly affected by specific 
circumstances, opportunities, and other ex- 
traneous factors that they are useful only in 
establishing that a relationship exists in a 
large group, rather than as an accurate indica- 
tion of the success of any specific individual. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized that 
only by continuous study and effort, based on 
a recognition of the inadequacies and im- 
perfections of current procedures, can progress 
be made toward creating that ideal society in 
which each individual is happy in the knowl- 
edge that he is placed in the position for which 
he is best suited and in which he can make the 
maximum contribution to the group. 
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Personnel Administration in Education 








T IS A SPECIAL FEATURE of American col- 
I leges that faculties have traditionally been 
given the power to adopt policies governing 
the educational program of the institution. 
In this respect they participate in both legis- 
lative and management functions. Through 
such participation college faculty members 
have more control over personnel policies 
than do many other types of employees of 
public institutions. 

One type of personnel program governs 
nonacademic or nonteaching employees. 
These employees number in the thousands 
and cover almost the entire range of major 
occupational categories: chemists, engineers, 
artists, writers, statisticians, and personnel 
workers. In a few state universities nonaca- 
demic employees are subject to state-wide civil 
service. 

Our concern this morning, however, is 
with personnel programs for students, and 
particularly here, as to some degree in all 
personnel work, programs must be adapted 
to the special characteristics of the clientele 
served. In the first place, most students fall 
within a narrow age range. Second, they are 
nearly all inexperienced vocationally. Third, 
they are on the receiving end of the institu- 
tional programs and are therefore sharply con- 
trasted with the workers in a factory who 
perform operations upon raw materials. 
Students are living raw material. They par- 
ticipate in the teaching process but only in a 
limited degree in policy making or in adminis- 
tration.~ Some of the difficulties experienced 
by colleges and universities may stem from 
the failure of administration to provide for 
more extensive participation by faculty, non- 
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teaching employees, and students in both 
policy making and administration. 

Student personnel programs are often 
wrongly identified with one or more of their 
wide range of functions. For example, vo- 
cational guidance, aptitude testing, and oc- 
cupational placement are thought of as 
comprising all or nearly all of the personnel 
programs in colleges. This is far from true. 
Aptitude testing is a basic process in the selec- 
tion, classification, counseling, and assign- 
ment of students. Occupational placement 
is one, but only one, of the goals of the student 
and the college. But many other personnel 
functions must be performed. 


THE PostwaR STUDENT Bopy 


TU IS COMMON KNOWLEDGE that the postwar 
college campus will be populated by three 
general types of students. First, there is the 
usual group coming directly from high school. 
These youngsters will not differ materially 
from prewar students. Second, there will be 
war workers who suspended their college 
training to take jobs in war factories. ‘These 
may exhibit the same pattern of confusion 
and deteriorated skills observed in prewar stu- 
dents who interrupted their careers to work 
and save money to meet their expenses. The 
third group will consist of veterans returned 
to college with strong motivation to make up 
for lost time, to capitalize on their war experi- 
ence, or to forget it. Mr. Justice Holmes, you 
may recall, defined war as an organized bore. 
These three groups of students will crowd 
the classrooms, laboratories, and dormitories 
in increasing numbers. Social stresses and 
conflicts will arise from differences in experi- 
ences. ‘There will be extreme restlessness, 
with rapid and aimless shifting of educational 
and vocational choices. We shall witness a 
demand for short technical courses, and for 
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the elimination of all required courses which 
do not fit precisely into the student’s concep- 
tion of his own goal. Emotional and phys- 
ical disabilities will impose severe restrictions 
on participation in student affairs and recrea- 
tion, and further limitations on the prospect 
of employment. These physical and social 
circumstances will produce many problems 
of adjustment, especially among veterans. 

In transforming themselves from military 
to civilian life the veterans will be plunged 
into countless troubles which, if not effec- 
tively controlled, may delay or even rupture 
their resumption of normal civilian life. It 
is no minor task for any person to shift from 
military living to living as a self-dependent 
citizen in a democracy. Civilian habits of 
self-responsibility and _ self-direction differ 
markedly from the habits induced by military 
command, by segregated care in feeding and 
housing, by separation from family and com- 
munity life, and by behavior geared to short- 
term objectives of destruction. The mere 
changing of military uniforms for civilian 
clothing will not produce a corresponding 
change in the basic adjustments of the indi- 
vidual. 


SPECIAL NEEDS OF VETERANS 


M™ VETERANS going to college will ex- 
perience an urge to make up lost time 
and to avoid repeating what has already been 
learned as a result of military experiences and 
training at home and abroad. Policies and 
procedures have been widely adopted by high 
schools and colleges to make possible the 
granting of credit when soldiers and sailors 
have actually learned the equivalent of what 
is required of civilian students. The United 
States Armed Forces Institute offers a program 
of examining and reporting which will do 
much to short circuit the mistakes made after 
the last war, when soldiers and sailors were 
granted credits beyond their learning. As a 
result of that practice many failed to do sat- 
isfactory work in advanced courses. The use 
of standardized examinations to determine 
what an individual has learned through formal 
and informal educational experiences has 
been advocated for several decades and has 
been practiced by most of the leading colleges. 
Such policy will become nearly universal for 





accreditation of veterans and war workers. 

Many persons making the transition from 
military to civilian status will experience a 
profound feeling of deflation. Young men 
who have achieved important positions of 
command with the attendant distinctions of 
insignia and special social status must neces- 
sarily expect deflation. During the initial 
period of this transition a special type of per- 
sonal: relationship may be necessary for 
veterans, both the able and the disabled. 
Without proper counseling many may be- 
come thoroughly discouraged and embarrassed 
and may abandon their attempts to complete 
their education. Effective personal counsel- 
ing at this juncture is critically needed. 


| —n VETERAN will need a hand-made pro- 
gram of studies and social experiences, 
at least during the preliminary period while 
he is relearning how to use his civilian oppor- 
tunities for self-development. This will mean 
substituting individualized programs of stud- 
ies for traditional requirements. Many 
veterans will be impatient with the prewar 
subject matter, with teaching methods, with 
social restrictions, and with regulations often 
more honored for their age than for their 
wisdom. The faculty can ignore these de- 
mands, or it can make modifications and ad- 
justments appropriate to the individual with- 
out sacrificing the fundamental character of 
higher education. 

Because of their personal experiences and 
their long absence from civilian life, many 
veterans will desire and need personalized as- 
sistance. This desire will not be satisfied by 
pampering or coddling, nor by an attitude of 
“take it or leave it.” Men and women who 
have given a large part of their lives to the 
war will expect the courtesy of personal atten- 
tion as they try to resume or take up for the 
first time the status of citizen in a college com- 
munity. 

The American student is so constituted 
that he makes greater and more effective 
efforts to learn when he maintains a personal 
relationship with his teacher and when he 
takes part in planning his own career. Vet- 
erans who have been disciplined so much 
about so many personal affairs, will welcome 
the opportunity to stand on their own feet 
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and to assume self-responsibility for their 
efforts. But some must relearn these skills 
slowly and patiently. 

It is apparent that the special needs of the 
veterans will greatly amplify the justification 
for extensive student personnel programs. 
The need for counseling programs adequate 
to the occasion is particularly clear, and the 
need is not limited to the veterans. The 
marked differences among the individuals in 
the postwar student body in motives, interests, 
ambitions, experiences, physical capacities, 
and emotional balance will of themselves cre- 
ate additional needs for counseling services. 


PROGRAMS OF COUNSELING 


MM INSTITUTIONS of higher education 
now have a system of advising or coun- 
seling for students. In many cases, however, 
the major function performed by an adviser 
is that of policing the curriculum or making 
certain that a student enrolls in those courses 
which the faculty has prescribed as require- 
ments for graduation. Because this system 
many times prevents the development of a 
desirable counseling relationship between 
students and faculty, institutions are deciding 
with increasing frequency that the policing 
function must be supplemented by a different 
type of counseling. Such counseling is in 
many cases performed by selected and contin- 
uously trained faculty members, who are 
partially relieved of other duties. These 
counselors seek to personalize the educational 
process in such a way that the individual stu- 
dent is induced to make serious and sustained 
efforts to learn those things which are neces- 
sary for the development of professional com- 
petence. Attention is also given to the 
development of a broadened outlook on the 
world and desirable social habits and attitudes. 
One of the fundamental characteristics of this 
faculty-student relationship, which we call 
counseling, is that it is both informal and 
friendly. Providing this type of personalized 
relationship is highly desirable, if not neces- 
sary, in our modern society, which has become 
so largely impersonal in social affairs. 

These faculty advisers also perform a second 
important function. In the olden days when 
each craftsman took on an apprentice, the 
craftsman often found it necessary to teach 
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the apprentice various tricks of the trade 


whereby he began to profit from his oppor- 
tunities to learn. In a like manner, faculty 
counselors today must teach students various 
new attitudes and skills which are required 
as a student moves from one level of intellec- 
tual performance in high school to a new type 
of work in college. These transition adjust- 
ment problems involve learning how to study 
in new ways which often cannot be taught 
except in the college situation: learning to 
read rapidly and to comprehend what is read; 
learning to memorize; learning to take new 
types of examinations; and various other re- 
lated basic skills of the four-year occupation 
of college students. 

A third function performed by faculty 
counselors has to do with the giving of occu- 
pational and educational information and ad- 
vice. The typical college student must have 
a goal toward which he is striving before his 
college work takes on personal meaning and 
is sufficiently worth-while to him as a person 
to work hard at it. The faculty adviser helps 
in the establishment of a socially acceptable 
professional goal by giving information about 
the nature of occupations, the training re- 
quired, and many other personal items of in- 
formation which often serve to fire the 
student’s imagination and give meaning and 
direction to his daily efforts in the classroom. 
These are important aspects of college teach- 
ing often overlooked and neglected in deper- 
sonalized large-scale lecturing to masses of 
students. 


F qpeemper COUNSELING by teachers suffices 
for a large number of freshmen or for 
other groups of students in college, there may 
be cases of students for whom something more 
is needed. The faculty counselor may have 
taught the student all that he knows about 
reading the required textbooks and preparing 
to memorize for examination purposes, but 
the student may still not be able to read rap- 
idly and well and to understand sufficiently 
what is read. For such cases experts in the 


correction of reading disabilities are avail-- 


able on many campuses. In like manner in 
many colleges, other specialists are being made 
available to deal with those types of situations 
which are beyond the competence of faculty 
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counselors. The efforts of faculty counselors 
should be supplemented by competent spe- 
cialists in mental hygiene, health, reading, 
aptitude testing, vocational guidance, and re- 
lated counseling specialties. Every day on 
every campus some one of these specialists is 
working with some student to help him uti- 
lize his aptitudes in a personally satisfying 
and socially useful manner. 

The principal obstacles to such a student 
counseling program as has been described 
arise within the administration and faculty 
of a university. One form in which resistance 
appears is a fear of coddling students by such 
solicitude for their welfare. Adherents to the 
austerity pattern of professional relations with 
students are frequently mistaken in their be- 
lief that it is an effective way of inducing stu- 
dents to learn. Actually, it frequently has 
the opposite effect. A second resistance to 
counseling programs arises out of the difficulty 
which university faculty members have in 
realizing that a modern university tends 
strongly to become a depersonalized institu- 
tion. Many such institutions have grown so 
huge as to become of necessity impersonal 
in many of their student relations. Nearly 
all of them have become sufficiently complex 
in their operations to frighten the uninitiated 
and to minimize opportunities for personal 
acquaintance between faculty members and 
students. Our pressing problems of educating 
veterans will force us to institute measures 
to compensate for the depersonalized qualities 
of our large institutions. In this respect big 
education would do well to learn from big 
business, especially from the more enlightened 


business corporations which have learned 
how to personalize relationships with em- 
ployees, the general public, and customers. 


SUMMARY 


S be DEVELOPMENT of an effective, soundly 
administered, and aggressively supported 
program of counseling is an important step 
in the direction of again personalizing higher 
education. Far too many college adminis- 
trators “solve” their counseling problems by 
the mere paper appointment of instructors 
as counselors. But effective counseling can 
be developed only by careful initial selection 
of counselor-instructors, reduction of other 
duties, and by a strong program of continuous 
in-service training. If counseling is impor- 
tant in higher education as one of several 
means of improving the quality of students’ 
learning, then the college should devote 
money, time, and effort to developing a pro- 
gram which produces the desired results. 
The strategic importance of counseling will 
justify expenditures for counseling if one con- 
siders and values the need for doing every- 
thing possible to minimize the wastage of 
human talent caused by the war and by the 
reconversion to civilian life of thirteen million 
potential citizens whose individual and col- 
lective aptitudes will be needed in the re- 
building of society. In the face of such a 
social task, the college can do no less than its 
full share in helping students to salvage as 
much as possible from their prewar and war 
experiences through revitalized instruction 
and through personalized counseling, planned 
for the needs of the students. 
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HE THIRTY-SIXTH Annual Conference on 

Public Personnel Administration, spon- 
sored by the Civil Service. Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, together with the 
annual business meeting of the Assembly, took 
place in Chicago, Illinois, on November 1, 2, 
and 3, 1944. Meeting headquarters were at 
the Stevens Hotel. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1 


a ANNUAL CONFERENCE was Called to 
order at 9:00 A.M. by President Henry F. 


Hubbard, who introduced Blaine Hoover, - 


Superintendent of Employment, Chicago 
Park District; Walter L. Gregory, President, 
Civil Service Commission of Chicago; Mrs. 
Laura H. Lunde, President, Citizens’ Civil 
Service Association of Illinois; and Robert L. 
Hunter, President, Illinois State Civil Service 
Commission. Messrs. Hoover, Gregory, 
Hunter, and Mrs. Lunde extended a cordial 
welcome to the attending delegates. Presi- 
dent Hubbard then announced appointments 
to the Auditing, Nominating, and Resolutions 
Committees, as follows: 

Auditing Committee. Mrs. Esther Brom- 
ley, Acting President, New York Municipal 
Civil Service Commission; and Mr. Herbert 
Lyon, Chief Examiner, St. Paul Civil Service 
Bureau. 

Nominating Committee. Chairman, Blaine 
Hoover, Superintendent of Employment, 
Chicago Park District; Lt. Kenneth Beggs, 
Head, Civilian Personnel Division, Office of 
Procurement and Material, U. S. Navy, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; C. L. Campbell, Administrative 
Director, New York State Department of Civil 
Service; Charles A. Meyer, Assistant Secretary 
and Chief Examiner, Detroit Civil Service 
Commission; S. W. Graydon, Personnel Di- 
rector, Atlanta Personnel Board; Joseph W. 
Hawthorne, General Manager, Los Angeles 


City Civil Service-‘Commission; and Margaret 
Frank, Chief Examiner, State Employment 
Department of Maryland. 

Resolutions Committee. Chairman, George 
T. Jackson, Chief Investigator, Civil Service 
Commission of Canada; Ismar Baruch, Chief, 
Personnel Classification Division, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission; Clifford N. Amsden, 
Secretary and Chief Examiner, Los Angeles 
County Civil Service Commission; Paul J. 
Kaveney, Commissioner, St. Louis Civil Serv- 
ice Commission; and I. J. Browder, Personnel 
Director, Alabama State Personnel Board. 

The remainder of the morning program 
was devoted to discussions of “How We Rein- 
state Our Veterans.’ Delegates met in six 
concurrent round-table sessions, divided ac- 
cording to the size, location, and type of juris- 
diction served. Chairmen for the six groups 
were: Joseph A. Connor, Regional Director, 
“th U. S. Civil Service Region, Chicago; I. J. 
Browder, Personnel Director, Alabama State 
Personnel Board; Paul G. Steinbicker, Merit 
System Supervisor, Missouri Merit System 
Council; Philip R. Berger, Secretary and 
Chief Examiner, Alameda County, California, 
Civil Service Commission; Foster B. Roser, 
Director and Secretary, Flint, Michigan, Civil 
Service Commission; and Henry J. McFarland, 
Director, Municipal Service Bureau, New 
York State Department of Civil Service. 

At the Wednesday luncheon meeting, Her- 
bert Emmerich, Associate Director, Public 
Administration Clearing House, addressed 
the Conference on the theme: ‘Good Person- 
nel Administration is Good Public Adminis- 
tration.” He was introduced by Frank Bane, 
Executive Director, Council of State Govern- 
ments. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to three 
concurrent sessions. One panel discussion, led 
by Edgar B. Young, Executive Assistant, Di- 
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vision of Administrative Management, U. S. 
Bureau of the Budget, explored the various 
considerations involved in ‘Making Depart- 
mental Personnel Programs Effective.” A sec- 
ond panel discussion, headed by Edward H. 
Litchfield, Assistant State Personnel Director, 
Michigan State Civil Service Commission, was 
devoted to “The Problem of the War Dura- 
tion Appointee.” The third Wednesday 
afternoon session, under the chairmanship of 
Willard E. Parker, State Director of Person- 
nel, Louisiana Department of State Civil 
Service, was entitled, ““The Emerging Role 
of Employee Counseling,” and consisted of the 
presentation of three papers. The first paper, 
reporting on counseling in private industry, 
was presented by Burleigh B. Gardner, As- 
sistant Professor, School of Business, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; the second, dealing with coun- 
seling in the public service, was given by 
Margaret E. Barron, Chief, Employee Coun- 
seling and Services Section, Federal Security 
Agency; and the third, presented by Captain 
Mitchell Dreese, Liaison Officer, Separation 
Counseling Subdivision, Adjutant General’s 
Office, War Department, reported on counsel- 
ing in the military service. 

An exhibition of four training films on Wed- 
nesday evening, presided. over by Lt. Col. 
Everett Conover, Civilian Training Branch, 
Industrial Personnel Division, Headquarters, 
Army Service Forces, concluded the first day’s 


program. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2 


| yom SESSIONS on the second day of the 
Conference were given over to three 
concurrent panel discussions. One, headed 
by Clifford N. Amsden, Secretary and Chief 
Examiner, Los Angeles County Civil Service 
Commission, discussed “The Annual Report 
—Chore or Challenge;” a second, under the 
chairmanship of Henry J. McFarland, Direc- 
tor, Municipal Service Bureau, New York 
State Department of Civil Service, discussed 
‘Personnel Record Keeping Methods;” and 
a third, led by George F, Gant, Director of 
Personnel, Tennessee Valley Authority, dis- 
cussed ‘Employee Relations, Public and Pri- 
vate.” 

At the luncheon meeting on Thursday, 
Dr. Carl M. Peterson, Secretary, Council on 
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Industrial Health, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, discussed the problems and means of 
“Providing Health Services for the Public 
Services.” G. Lyle Belsley, Executive Secre- 
tary, War Production Board, presided at the 
luncheon meeting. 

The remainder of the Thursday program 
consisted of three concurrent sessions. At 
one, led by Joseph W. Hawthorne, General 
Manager, Los Angeles City Civil Service Com- 
mission, Louis L. Thurstone, Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Chicago, reviewed 
recent developments in testing. Commenta- 
tors on Professor Thurstone’s paper were: 
Lt. Col. M. W. Richardson, Chief, Personnel 
Research, Adjutant General’s Office, War De- 
partment; and Donald J. Sublette, Secretary 
and Chief Examiner, Detroit Civil Service 
Commission. The two remaining sessions 
were panel discussions on “In-Service Train- 
ing and the Personnel Agency,” and “Working 
with Civic Groups.” ‘The first was under the 
chairmanship of Dick Carlson, Director of 
Personnel, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, and the second was led by Paul J. 
Kaveney, Commissioner, St. Louis Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3 


WO CONCURRENT SESSIONS opened the pro- 
yee on Friday morning. The first, de- 
voted to “Classification and Pay Problems,” 
was conducted in the form of a problem clinic 
presided over by Ismar Baruch, Chief, Per- 
sonnel Classification Division, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. The second session un- 
der the chairmanship of G. Lyle Belsley, 
Executive Secretary, War Production Board, 
and entitled “New Horizons in Personnel 
Administration,” consisted of three prepared 
papers. One, prepared by Dr. Edwin G. 
Williamson, Dean of Students, University of 
Minnesota, and read by Fred S. Beers, Chief, 
State Technical Advisory Service, Social Se- 
curity Board, discussed personnel administra- 
tion in education. Personnel research in the 
U. S. Army Air Forces was the subject of the 
second paper, presented by Colonel John C. 
Flanagan, Chief, Psychological Branch, Re- 
search Division, Office of the Air Surgeon, U. 
S. Army Air Forces. Dale Yoder, Public Mem- 
ber, Sixth Regional War Labor Board, Chi- 
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cago, in the final paper discussed what private 
industry has learned from the war. The com- 
mentator for this session was Robert Sampson, 
Personnel Director, U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Prior to the Assembly’s annual business 
meeting, Mr. W. P. Barrett, a representative 
of the United Kingdom Treasury Depart- 
ment, described the effects of the war on the 
British civil service system, and outlined some 
perceptible trends in the pattern of the British 
civil service in the postwar period. 

The annual business meeting of the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada convened at 11:00 A.M. After open 
ing the meeting, President Hubbard called 
for the report of the Nominating Committee. 
Mr. Blaine Hoover, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, reported its recommendations as fol- 
lows: 

For President: Mr. Henry F. Hubbard, As- 
sistant to the Chairman, Federal Council of 
Personnel Administration. 

For Members of the Executive Council (reg- 
ular three-year term): George T. Jackson, 
Chief Investigator, Civil Service Commission 
of Canada; and Clifford N. Amsden, Secre- 
tary and Chief Examiner, Los Angeles County 
Civil Service Commission. 

For Member of the Executive Council (one 
year term): Donald J. Sublette, Secretary and 
Chief Examiner, Detroit Civil Service Com- 
mission, to complete the term of Major Wil- 
liam L. Henderson, Personnel Director and 
Secretary, San Francisco City and County Civil 
Service Commission on (military leave), who 
resigned from the Executive Council. 

President Hubbard then asked Joseph A. 
Connor, Senior Vice-President of the Assem- 
bly, to take the chair during the election of 
officers. The Acting President called for 
further nominations. There being none, a 
motion was duly made, seconded, and carried 
to accept the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. Since no other nominations were 
made, upon motion duly made and seconded, 
the Acting Secretary was instructed to cast a 
unanimous ballot reelecting Mr. Hubbard, 
President of the Assembly for one year, electing 
Messrs. Jackson and Amsden members of the 
Executive Council for regular three-year 
terms, and electing Mr. Sublette a member of 
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the Executive Council for one year to complete 
the unexpired term of Major W. L. Hender- 
son. 

The President then resumed the chair and 
called for a report of the Auditing Committee, 
which was presented by Mr. Lyon. Mr. Lyon 
reported that the committee had reviewed 
the report of Arthur Young & Company of 
Chicago, a firm of certified public accountants, 
covering the Assembly’s fund transactions for 
the year ending December 31, 1943, and had 
found the report to be in order and satisfac- 
tory. Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
the report of the Auditing Committee was ac- 
cepted and adopted. 

The President then called for the report of 
the Resolutions Committee. The Chairman 
of the Committee, George T. Jackson, then 
presented three resolutions individually. The 
action taken on each was as indicated. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, the 

following resolution was adopted: 
BE IT RESOLVED, That the members of the Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly of the United States and Canada, convening 
in Chicago, Illinois, November 1-3, 1944, express our 
cordial and sincere appreciation to the Chairman and 
members of the Host Committee, and the organizations 
with which they are associated, for the careful planning 
and arrangements which have contributed materially to 
the success of the 36th Annual Conference on Public 
Personnel Administration. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, the 

following resolution was adopted: 
BE IT RESOLVED, That the members of the Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly of the United States and Canada convening 
in Chicago, Illinois, November 1-3, 1944, extend our 
appreciation to those responsible for the planning and 
execution of a splendid program. It will undoubtedly assist 
all of us engaged in the field of public personnel adminis- 
tration to meet the many difficult problems that face us 
in the year that lies ahead. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

WHEREAS in the light of expanding personnel programs 
and the extension of merit systems to other parts of this 
hemisphere, it is apparent that changes in the present by- 
laws of the Assembly are necessary, 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, That the members 
of the Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada convening in Chicago, Illinois, November 1-3, 
1944, request the President of the Assembly to appoint a 
committee to study and recommend such amendments to 
the present by-laws as are deemed necessary, and that 
the committee’s recommendations. be presented to the 
membership before the next Annual Conference in order 


that they may be finally acted upon at the 37th Annual 
Conference on Public Personnel Administration. 


Reports of the activities of the three regional 
conferences of the Assembly were then called 
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for by the President. They were given by the 
Chairmen of the Conferences: Joseph A. 
Connor, Central Regional Conference; Roy 
A. Palm, Western Regional Conference; and 
Henry J. McFarland, Eastern Regional Con- 
ference. 

There being no further business to come be- 
fore the meeting, on motion duly made and 
seconded, the annual business meeting was 
adjourned. 

At the final luncheon meeting on Friday, 


Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, 
spoke on “The Civil Service and the Bureau- 
crats.” He was introduced by Charles E. 
Merriam, Professor Emeritus of Political 
Science, University of Chicago. 

The closing general session of the Confer- 
ence on Friday afternoon was devoted to a 
panel discussion on “The Public Personnel 
Agenda for 1945,” under the chairmanship of 
Arthur S. Flemming, Commissioner, U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. 


LIST OF REGISTRANTS—1944 ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
ON PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 





Abel, Mrs. Harriette N., Assistant Chief, Industrial Per- 
sonnel Branch, United States Engineers Office, War 
Department, Chicago, Illinois. 

Adams, Major Charles A., Chief, Control Section, Per- 
sonnel, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

Albouze, A. R., Personnel Director, California Department 
of Social Welfare, Sacramento, California. 

Allison, Ensign C. L., Employee Relations Officer, Navy 
Department, San Francisco, California. 

Amsden, Clifford N., Secretary and Chief Examiner, Los 
Angeles County Civil Service Commission, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Anderson, Hedwin, Civil Service Director, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Anschutz, Everett, Personnel and Training Supervisor, 
Texas Unemployment Compensation Commission, 
Austin, Texas. 

Appleton, Florence H., Office Secretary, Evanston Civil 
Service Commission, Evanston, Illinois. 

Armfield, Frank, Jr., Classification Officer, Treasury De- 
partment, Chicago, Illinois. 

Atkinson, Myron H., Supervisor, North Dakota Merit 
System Council, Bismarck, North Dakota. 


Babcock, Lyndon, Senior Examiner, Wayne County Civil 
Service Commission, Detroit, Michigan. 

Baird, W. C., Chairman, Nashville Electric Employees 
Civil Service and Pension Board, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Bakker, Neil, Personnel Technician, Chicago Park District 
Civil Service Board, Chicago, Illinois. 

Bane, Frank, Executive Director, Council of State Govern- 
ments, Chicago, Illinois. 

Bankston, Jesse, Administrative Planning and Research 
Assistant, Louisiana State Department of Civil Service, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Banner, Laverne, Placement Clerk, United States Maritime 
Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Barnett, R. M., Director of Personnel, War Manpower 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Barrett, W. P., British Treasury, London, England. 

Barron, Margaret E., Chief, Employee Counseling and 
Services Section, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C. 

Barto, Rosemarie, Classification Analyst, War Department, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Baruch, Ismar, Chief, Personnel Classification Division, 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 


Bass, Frederic, Director, American Public Works Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 

Bauknecht, Maurine A., Clerk, Board of Civil Service 
Commissioners, Muskegon, Michigan. 

Baurhyte, Virgil, Commissioner, Evanston Civil Service 
Commission, Evanston, Illinois. 

Bear, N. R., Chief, Division of Organization, Office of 
Personnel, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Beck, Elizabeth, Employee Counselor, Army Air Forces, 
War Department, Chicago, Illinois. 

Beers, Fred S., Chief, State Technical Advisory Service, 
Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 

Beggs, Lt. Kenneth G., USNR, Head, Civilian Personnel 
Division, Office of Procurement and Material, United 
States Navy, Washington, D. C. 

Behrens, Pauline, Budget Clerk, United States Public 
Health Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

Bell, Clarence E., Personnel Technician, Wayne County 
Civil Service Commission, Detroit, Michigan. 

Belsley, G. Lyle, Executive Secretary, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

Belt, Leonard E., Chief Classification Officer, Illinois 
Position Classification Service, Springfield, Illinois. 
Berger, Philip R., Secretary and Chief Examiner, Alameda 

County Civil Service Commission, Oakland, California. 

Bigelow, C. Ray, Secretary and Examiner, Denver Civil 
Service Commission, Denver, Colorado. : 

Bingaman, Robert H., Supervisor, West Virginia Meri 
System Council, Charleston, West Virginia. 

Bithos, Athena E., Payroll Clerk, United States Maritime 
Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Blake, Bess, Supervisor, Administrative Services, Tennessee 
Department of Public Welfare, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Blazis, Julia, Assistant Personnel Officer, General Account- 
ing Office, Chicago, Illinois. 

Blix, Ovid B., Associate Chief Examiner, Milwaukee City 
Service Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Blumenthal, Celia, Assistant to the Officer in Charge, 
Civilian Personnel Section, Chicago Signal Corps 
Inspections Zone, War Department, Chicago, Illinois. 

Borling, John V., Assistant Secretary, Chicago Civil Service 
Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Bosca, Frances, Investigator, Chicago Park District, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Bosworth, Karl, Administrative Consultant, Civil Service 
Assembly, Chicago, Illinois. 








Boyle, Marybelle, Employee Counselor, Army Air Forces, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Bradsher, Earl, Staff Member, Public Administration 


Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

Bransford, Thomas, Assistant Chief, Test Development 
Section, United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C 

Brattin, Barbara, Senior Staff Assistant, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Chicago, Illinois. 

Bratton, Ethel Mae, Office of Indian Affairs, United States 
Department of Interior, Chicago, Illinois. 

Briggs, Audrey, Chief, Examining Division, Minnesota 
Civil Service Department, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Brody, William, Personnel Office, National War Labor 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

Bromley, Mrs. Esther, Acting President, New York Munici- 
pal Civil Service Commission, New York City. 

Browder, I. J., Personnel Director, Alabama State Per- 
sonnel Board, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Brown, E. M., Supervisor, Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 

Brown, J. C., Committee on Civil Service, United States 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Brown, Mildred H., Personnel Officer, National War Labor 
Board, Chicago, Illinois. 

Brown, Paul L., Councilman, Burbank Personnel Board, 
Burbank, California. 

Bruce, Thor W., Assistant Director, St. Louis Department 
of Personnel, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Buckley, James L., Assistant Director of Personnel, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Bunch, Lt. (j.g.) R. W., USNR, Assistant to the Adminis- 
trator, Inspector of Naval Material, United States 
Navy, Chicago, Illinois. 

Burchfield, Laverne, Managing Editor, Public Adminis- 
tration Review, Chicago, Illinois. 

Burns, Grace, Supervising Personnel Clerk, Chicago Park 
District, Chicago, Illinois. 

Burris, Grace, Personnel Clerk, Office of Indian Affairs, 
United States Department of the Interior, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Butler, T. J., Assistant Personnel Officer, Office of Indian 
Affairs, United States Department of the Interior, 
Chicago, Ilinois. 


Camit, E. J., Public Relations Division, Cook County Civil 
Service Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Campbell, C. L., Administrative Director, New York State 
Department of Civil Service, Albany, New York. 
Canudo, Eugene R., Secretary, New York City Board of 

Education, Brooklyn, New York. 

Carlson, Commander D. E., USNR, Wage Administration 
and Classification Branch, Division of Shore Establish- 
ments and - Civilian Personnel, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Carlson, Dick, Director of Personnel, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Carney, V. Paul, Director of Personnel, United States 
Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, Illinois. 

Carothers, Margaret, Assistant to Director of Personnel, 
Detroit Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan. 

Carpenter, William S., President, New Jersey Civil Service 
Commission, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Case, Harry L., Chief Personnel Staff Officer, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Case, Lillian, Director of Training, Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, War Department, Chicago, Illinois. 

Charrey, Thomas H., Supervisor, Idaho Merit System 
Council, Boise, Idaho. 

Chester, H. M., Personnel Administrator, Georgia Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Christian, Mildred, Personnel Technician, Atlanta Per- 
sonnel Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Clippinger, C. E., Continental Illinois National Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Clough, Gail H., Continental Illinois Bank, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Cobb, Jane B., Chief, Recruitment and Placement, Social 
Security Board, Washington, D. C. 

Collier, Shirley, Office Manager, Indiana State Personnel 
Division, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Collins, Lyra, Personnel Officer, Detroit Department of 
Public Welfare, Detroit, Michigan. 

Connor, Joseph A., Regional Director, Seventh United 
States Civil Service Region, Chicago, Illinois. 

Conover, Lt. Colonel Everett R., Chief of Supervisory 
Training, Office of Civilian Personnel Army Service 
Forces, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Cooke, Harold E., Chief of Personnel, St. Louis Ordnance 
District, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Cornell, Herbert W., Secretary, Milwaukee City Service 
Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Cottrell, D. R., State Merit System Supervisor, lowa Merit 
System Council, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Cox, Winnie W., Director of Employee Relations, Office 
of Chief of Engineers, War Department, Washington, 
D. C. 
Crouch, Arthur W., Secretary, Electric Employees’ Civil 
Service and Pension Board, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Crowell, Eleanor, Training Instructor, Army Air Forces, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Crowley, John C., Staff Member, Public Administration 
Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

Crump, E. J., Personnel Technician, New Orleans Civil 
Service Department, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Crunican, Marie, Personnel Technician, Division of Un- 
employment Compensation, Illinois Department of 
Labor, Chicago, Illinois. 

Cummings, Thomas L., Mayor of Nashville, Tennessee. 

Curry, Dean G., Personnel Officer, Illinois Division of Un- 
employment Compensation, ‘Chicago, Illinois. 

Cushman, Charles H., Director, Rhode Island Civil Service 
Department, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Dahinden, Blanche, Membership Secretary, Civil Service 
Assembly, Chicago, Illinois. 

Danielson, P. W., Associate Director of Education, Office of 
Indian Affairs, United States Department of the 
Interior, Chicago, Illinois. 

Davis, Eunice E., Chief of Personnel, Field Director of 
Ammunition Plants, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Davis, Wm. P., Chairman, Miami Civil Service Board, 
Miami, Florida. 

De Angelis, Manlio F., Principal Administrative Analyst, 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dienstfrei, Marjorie, Personnel Assistant, Position Classi- 
fication Service, Springfield, Illinois. 

Dillon, Roy A., Supervisor, Oklahoma Merit System 
Council, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Dillon, W. R., Chief, Division of Administration, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, United States Department of the 
Interior, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dolen, Mrs. Kathleen, Secretary and Personnel Director, 
San Francisco City and County Civil Service Com- 
mission, San Francisco, California. 

Donnelly, Clement, Commissioner, Greendale Civil Service 
Commission, Greendale, Wisconsin. 

Donovan, J. J., Acting Director, Civil Service Assembly, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Doty, Margaret L., Chief, Employee Relations Section, 
Army War Bond Office, Office of Fiscal Director, 
War Department, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dougher, Leo A., Secretary-Examiner, Department of 
Personnel, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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Douglass, Leigh C., Regional Personnel Consultant, Social 
Security Board, Denver, Colorado. 

Dowling, Eleanor, Research Director, State, County, and 
Municipal Workers of America, New York, New York. 

Driscoll, T. G., State Commissioner of Administration, 
Minnesota Civil Service Department, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

Dustin, Vivian, Clerk, Office of Indian Affairs, United 
States Department of the Interior, Chicago, Illinois, 

Dwyer, Florence R., Acting Secretary, Minneapolis Civil 
Service Commission, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Eagle, Alice, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Earley, Captain R. A., Chief, Industrial Personnel Branch, 
United States Engineers Office, War Department, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Ecker, J. T., Personnel Methods Consultant, Social Security 
Board, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Ecklund, Norman C., Examiner, Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Civil Service, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Edenfield, F. R., Nashville Electric Employees Civil Serv- 
ice and Pension Board, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Elliott, J. Paul, Los Angeles Board of Education, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Emmerich, Herbert, Associate Director, Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, Chicago, Illinois. 

Errant, James W., Manager, Municipal Employes Society, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Fay, Paul J., Technical Consultant, Indiana State Per- 
sonnel Division, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Ferder, Robert C., Personnel Officer, Minnesota Division of 
Social Welfare, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Fields, Harold, Chairman, Board of Examiners, New York 
City Board of Education, Brooklyn, New York. 

Finley, Amanda, Chief, Retirement and Records Section, 
Office of Indian Affairs, United States Department of 
the Interior, Chicago, Illinois. 

Fitzgerald, Kent, Chief, Employee Relations and Classi- 
fication Section, Office of Indian Affairs, United States 
Department of the Interior, Chicago, Illinois. 

Flanagan, Col. John C., Chief, Psychological Branch, Re- 
search Division, Office of the Air Surgeon, United 
States Army Air Forces, Washington, D. C. 

Flemming, Arthur S., Commissioner, United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Flint, Ruth L., Recorder, Labor Board, United States 
Naval ‘Training Center, Great Lakes, Illinois. 

Forrest, Wm. P., Personnel Director, Springfield Personnel 
Department, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Forrester, James A., President, Dearborn Civil Service 
Board, Dearborn, Michigan. 

Foster, Jack, Personnel Technician, New Orleans Civil 
Service Department, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Frank, Margaret D., Chief Examiner, State Employment 
Commission of Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Freund, R. R., Union Representative, American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal Employees, 

Detroit, Michigan. 

Frey, Edward W., President and Executive Secretary, 
Detroit Municipal Employes Association, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Friedman, Morton, Personnel Technician, Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Springfield, Illinois. 

Fugitt, Helen Jean, National War Labor Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Fulrath, R. D., Continental Illinois National Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gaede, A. W., Administrative Officer, Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War, Chicago, Illinois. 

Galston, Samuel H., Executive Director, New York Munici- 
pal Civil Service Commission, New York City, 


Gant, George F., Director of Personnel, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Gardiner, Charles S., Administrative Supervisor, Texas 
Merit System Council, Austin, Texas. 

Garey, Colonel A. E., Civil Service Counsel, American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Garrison, G. Frank, Vice-Chairman, Fulton County Civil 
Service Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Gendel, Gertrude, Personnel Technician, Unemployment 
Compensation Division, Illinois Department of Labor, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentile, S. G., Personnel Officer, Detroit Department of 
Public Works, Detroit, Michigan. 

Gibson, L. C., Field Representative, United States Bureau 
of the Budget, Chicago, Illinois. 

Gilbert, Francis, Secretary, Houston Civil Service Com- 
mission, Houston, Texas. 

Gilfillan, Barbara, Personnel Assistant, Illinois Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Springfield, Illinois. 

Gilfillan, Mrs. Louise, Director, Statistics Division, Chicago 
Welfare Administration, Chicago, Illinois. 

Gill, Norman N., Librarian, Milwaukee Municipal Refer- 
ence Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Goetz, Marguerite E., Placement Officer, United States 
Treasury Department, Chicago, Illinois. 

Gorey, Elaine, Senior Personnel Clerk, Chicago Park 
District, Chicago, Illinois. 

Goulde, Leonard W., Regional Personnel Officer, Region I, 
War Manpower Commission, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Grall, Ruth M., Chicago Quartermaster Depot, War De- 
partment, Chicago, Illinois. 

Graydon, S. W., Personnel Director, Atlanta Personnel 
Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Greehan, Thomas J., Director, Massachusetts Department 
of Civil Service, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Green, William, Attorney General’s Office, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

Greer, Emily, Personnel Assistant, Illinois Civil Service 
Commission, Springfield, Illinois. 

Gregory, Walter L., President, Chicago Civil Service Com- 
mission, Ghicago, Illinois. 

Greider, Janice, Clerk-Stenographer, Illinois Merit System 
Council, Springfield, Illinois. 

Griffenhagen, E. O., Griffenhagen and Associates, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Grissam, Olive, Position-Classifier, Navy Department, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Gross, Derrell L., Personnel Officer, Navy Purchasing 
Office, Navy Department, Chicago, Illinois. 

Grove, Ben H., Supervisor, Illinois Merit System Council, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Guhr, Marion, Personnel Director, D. A. Stuart Oil Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 

Gullickson, Mrs. Edna F., Chicago Signal Corps, War 
Department, Chicago, Illinois. 

Gunter, Elder, Personnel Officer, Wichita Personnel De- 
partment, Wichita, Kansas. 


Haack, Ernst, Senior Personnel Technician, Minneapolis 
Civil Service Commission, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Hadley, B. H., Executive Secretary, Miami Civil Service 

Board, Miami, Florida. 

Haley, LaVerta, Administrative Assistant, Office of Price 
Administration, Chicago, Illinois. 

Hamlin, Facelia, Clerk-Stenographer, ASF, Sixth Service 
Command Headquarters, District 3, War Department, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Hammack, W. T., Assistant Director, Bureau of Prisons, 
United States Department of Justice, Washington, 
D. C. 

Hanley, Margaret, Acting Office Manager, Civil Service 
Assembly, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Hanselman, Catherine, Illinois Department of Revenue, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Hansen, Nels, Secretary, Council Bluffs Civil Service Com- 
mission, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Hanson, Mrs. Virginia G., Chief of Placement, Bureau of 
Prisons, United States Department of Justice, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hard, James H., Chief, Procedural Simplification Section, 
Division of Administrative Management, United States 
Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C. 

Hard, Mrs. James H., Washington, D. C. 

Harlin, Lois E., Personnel Technician, Office of Indian 
Affairs, United States Department of the Interior, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Harrigan, M. J., Secretary, Detroit Public Lighting Com- 
mission, Detroit, Michigan. 

Harrington, Helen F., Personnel Consultant, War Man- 
power Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Harris, Dorothy J., Bowman Dairy Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Harter, Lt. (jg) Richard, Classification Officer, Ninth 
Naval District, Navy Department, Chicago, Illinois. 

Harvey, John V., Commissioner, Sioux City Civil Service 
Commission, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Hattenhaus, Helen, Secretary to the President, Illinois 
Civil Service Commission, Springfield, Illinois. 

Hauser, Walter U., Commissioner, Minneapolis Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Havener, Milton J., Chief, Appointment, Retirement and 
Records Section, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Hawthorne, Joseph W., General Manager, Los Angeles 
City Civil Service Commission, Los Angeles, California. 

Hebb, Leigh, Volker Fellow, National Training School for 
Public Service, Detroit, Michigan. 

Heffernan, Mary E., Personnel Officer, Illinois Division of 
Unemployment Compensation, Chicago, Illinois. 
Heimerl, W. A., Assistant Chief Examiner, Milwaukee 
County Civil Service Commission, Milwaukee, Wis- 

consin. 

Heitsch, Robert, Staff Member, Public Administration 
Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

Henderson, Marjorie B., Chief, Civilian Recruitment, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

Hildeen, Catherine, Continental Illinois National Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Hinchey, Mrs. Florence F., Office Manager (on leave), 
Civil Service Assembly, Chicago, Illinois. 

Hinz, Erwin C., Commissioner, Milwaukee City Service 
Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Hixsor, R. M., Commissioner, Los Angeles City Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Los Angeles, California. 

Holloway, Robert A., Chief, Classification and Pay Divi- 
sion, Louisiana Department of Civil Service, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Holtzapple, James, Continental Foundry and Machine 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Hoover, Blaine, Superintendent of Employment, Chicago 
Park District, Chicago, Illinois. 

Hoover, Mrs. Eleanor, Regional Personnel Officer, United 
States Treasury Procurement Division, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

Hostetter, Anita, Secretary, Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship, American Library Association, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

Houghton, Warren, Personnel Director, Michigan Public 
Welfare Department, Lansing, Michigan. 

Howard, Mrs. Frances, Assistant Chief of Civilian Per- 
sonnel, War Department, Seventh Service Command, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Howell, LeRay S., Supervisor, Utah Merit System Council, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Howells, Wallace J., Personnel Officer, Detroit Depart- 
ment of Water Supply, Detroit, Michigan. 

Hubbard, Henry F., Assistant to the Chairman, Council of 
Personnel Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Hubbard, Mrs. Henry F., Washington, D. C. 

Humes, L. D., Secretary and Chief Examiner, St. Peters- 
burg Civil Service Commission, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Hunt, Eileen, Senior Personnel Clerk, Chicago Park 
District, Chicago, Ilinois. 

Hunter, Robert L., President, Illinois Civil Service Com- 
mission, Springfield, Illinois. 

Huss, John H., Manager, Municipal Personnel Service, 
Michigan Municipal League, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Ide, Ellen, Classification Technician, Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority, Chicago, Illinois. 

Imm, Lt. Arthur J., USNR, Appointment Officer, Navy Ve- 
partment, Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Virginia. 


Jackson, George T., Chief Investigator, Civil Service Com- 
mission of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Jacoby, Thomas E., Assistant Chief, Division of Admin- 
istration, Fish and Wildlife Service, United States De- 
partment of the Interior, Chicago, Illinois. 

Janssen, H. H., Examiner, Illinois Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Springfield, Illinois. 

Jenkins, Mrs. Maurine L., Personnel Officer, Office of 
Labor, War Food Administration, Chicago, Illinois. 

Jennings, David V., Chief Examiner, Milwaukee County 
Civil Service Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Johns, Don, Personnel Director, State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Austin, Texas. 

Johnson, Gladys, Informational Writer, Illinois Department 
of Public Welfare, Springfield, Illinois. 

Johnson, Julia D., Administrative Officer, Field Director 
of Ammunition Plants, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Johnson, Robert, Staff Member, Public Administration 
Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

Jones, E. T., Personnel Officer, Office of Labor, War Food 
Administration, Chicago, Illinois. 

Jones, Georgia, Personnel Assistant, Illinois Civil Service 
Commission, Springfield, Illinois. 

Jordan, Joseph A., Chief, Employee Relations, United 
States Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 
Judson, Barbara, Field Representative, State, County, and 
Municipal Workers of America, Chicago, Illinois. 
Jung, Bernard P., Service Rating Examiner, Chicago Civil 

Service Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 


Kaiser, Lt. (jg) Boynton S., Navy Department, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Kaplan, Bernice, Personnel Clerk, United States Maritime 
Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Kaplan, H. Eliot, Executive Secretary, National Civil Serv- 
ice Reform League, New York, New York. 

Kavanagh, Lt. (jg) John J., Navy Purchasing Office, Navy 
Department, Chicago, Illinois. 

Kaveney, Paul J., Commissioner, St. Louis Civil Service 
Commission, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Keller, Mrs. Alvalin, Office Supervisor, Illinois Civil Serv- 
ive Commission, Springfield, Illinois. 

Kennedy, Mrs. Alice E., Chief Examiner, Illinois Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Springfield, Illinois. 

Kent, Esther, Supervisor-of Personnel, Cook County Bureau 
of Public Welfare, Chicago, Illinois. 

Kerman, Maxine, Personnel Assistant, War Manpower 
Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Kidneigh, John C., Personnel Methods Consultant, Social 
Security Board, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

King, Lt. Francis, Classification Officer, Pratt Army Air 
Field, Pratt, Kansas. 

Kirby, Daniel N., Commissioner, St. Louis Civil Service 
Commission, St. Louis, Missouri. 














Klaesing, Frank, Chairman, Greendale Civil Service Com- 
mission, Greendale, Wisconsin. 

Klotz, Alfred C., President, Milwaukee City Service Com- 
mission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Klupar, G. J., Commissioner, Chicago Welfare Administra- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 

Knapp, Austin C., Volker Fellow, National Training School 
for Public Service, Detroit, Michigan. 

Knight, Mrs. Ruth S., Secretary, Fulton County Civil Serv- 
ice Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Knox, Anne, Personnel Assistant, [Illinois 
Classification Service, Springfield, Illinois. 

Korkes, Harriet, Senior Personnel Clerk, Chicago Park 
District, Chicago, Illinois. 

Krom, Stella P., Head of Classification, Chicago Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Kubista, Roy E., Executive Secretary, Wisconsin State Em- 
ployees Association, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Position 


Landa, Julio F., Assistant Director of Training, Chica’ 
Quartermaster Depot, War Department, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

Lane, Ruth Hathaway, Personnel Methods Consultant, 
Social Security Board, Chicago, Illinois. 

Lang, Harold A., Supervisor, Washington State Personnel 
Board, Seattle, Washington. 

Lapsley, James T., Member, Burbank Personnel Board, 
Burbank, California. 

Leach, Frances A., Secretary, Personnel Advisory Board, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 

Lee, James C., Member, Jefferson County Personnel Board, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Lee, R. E., Chief, Recruitment, Classification, and Training 
Section, Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Lindemann, Max S., Personnel Examiner, Wisconsin State 
Personnel Board, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Lindley, M. H., Continental Illinois National Bank, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Lingle, Kendall I., Staff Member, Public Administration 
Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

Lippold, Earl O., Deputy County Counsel, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Litchfield, Edward H., Assistant State Personnel Director, 
Michigan State Civil Service Commission, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Little, C. P., Jr., Regional Personnel Officer, War Man- 
power Commission, Dallas, Texas. 

Lockard, Mrs. W. E., Personnel Technician, Merit System 
Council, Department of Public Welfare, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

Long, R. M., Continental Illinois National Bank, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Lovelace, James B., Secretary, High Point Civil Service 
Commission, High Point, North Carolina. 

Lower, Elton, Personnel Consultant, Cook County Civil 
Service Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Lukaszewicz, Mrs. F. A., Commissioner, Milwaukee City 
Service Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Lukey, Lucile, Classification Technician, Federal Public 
Housing Authority, Chicago, Illinois. 

Lunde, Mrs. Laura H., Chairman, Citizens Civil Service 
Association of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois. 

Lyon, Herbert, Chief Examiner, St. Paul Civil Service 
Bureau, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Lyon, Quinter M., Chairman, Minot Civil Service Com- 
mission, Minot, North Dakota. 


McClure, Wesley, Senior Staff Member, Public Administra- 
tion Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

McConnell, Ira E., Supervisor, Kansas Joint Merit System 
Council, Topeka, Kansas. 
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McCormack, Col. E. J., Staff Director, House Committee 
on Civil Service, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

McCrary, Dixie L., Civilian Head, Industrial Personnel 
Branch, Office of the Chief of Engineers, War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 

McDonald, E. L., Staff Member, House Committee on Civil 
Service, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

McDonough, Joseph R., Assistant Chief, Personnel 
Branch, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

McEldowney, Reverend L. E., Member, Tampa Civil Serv- 
ice Board, Tampa, Florida. 

McElroy, Charlotte, Position-Classifier, Navy Department, 

_ Chicago, Illinois. 

McFarland, Henry J., Director, Municipal Service Bureau, 
New York State Department of Civil Service, Albany, 
New York. 

McFarland, Mrs. Mary, Placement Officer, Army Medical 
Center, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

McGill, F. O., Member, Lakeland Civil Service Board, 
Lakeland, Florida. 

McGlothlin, W. J., Chief, Training and Educational Rela- 
tions Staff, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

McGrath, Jean, Senior Personnel Clerk, Chicago Park Dis- 
trict, Chicago, Illinois. 

McKeag, W. C., Continental Illinois National Bank, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

McLean, Arthur B., Director of Personnel, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, Washington, D. C. 

McNeill, Mary, Position-Classifier, Navy Department, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Machin, Helen, Junior Personnel Clerk, Chicago Park 
District, Chicago, Illinois. 

Madill, E. J., Personnel Officer, Office of the Treasurer of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Majoewsky, Walter V., Personnel Officer and Civil Service 
Secretary, Cincinnati Civil Service Commission, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Maher, Edward, Personnel Technician, Illinois Position 
Classification Service, Springfield, Illinois. 

Maher, Mrs. Edward, Department of Revenue, State of 
Illinois, Springfield, Illinois. 

Malloy, Joseph H., Examiner of Labor, Milwaukee City 
Service Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Malone, J. T., American Steel Foundry, Chicago, Illinois. 

Manley, Charles S., Assistant Personnel Technician, Kansas 
Department of Civil Service, Topeka, Kansas. 

Marder, Lt. Nathan, Signal Corps, War Department, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Marmaduke, R. A., Chief Examiner, Indiana State Person- 
nel Division, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Marsh, H. W., Commissioner, New York City Department 
of Welfare, New York, New York. 

Marshall, W. E., Personnel Officer, Procurement Division, 
United States Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C. 

Martin, Edward M., Public Affairs Secretary, Union League 
Club, Chicago, Illinois. 

Martin, P. J., Personnel Officer, United States Maritime 
Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Martinson, Melvin P., Supervisor, Montana Merit System 
Council, Helena, Montana. 

Mathewson, Wilfred J., Employee Relations Counselor, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Mathivet, Eugene C., Jr., Personnel Director, Wayne 
County Civil Service Commission, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mead, A. A., Acting Secretary and Chief Examiner, Ohio 
State Civil Service Commission, Columbus, Ohio. 

Menius, Cyrilla Terry, Assistant Personnel Methods Ana- 
lyst, Social Security Board, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Merriam, Charles E., Professor Emeritus of Political 
Science, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Meyer, Charles A., Assistant Secretary and Chief Examiner, 

Detroit Civil Service Commission, Detroit, Michigan. 

Michel, Olivia A., Assistant Chief, Personnel Branch, St. 
Louis Ordnance District, War Department, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Miller, Shirley, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mills, George, Supervisor, Personnel Division, Illinois De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Springfield, Illinois. 

Mitchell, Commander James M., USCGR., Administrative 
Management Division, United States Coast Guard, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mitchell, Joseph J., Commissioner, St. Paul Civil Service 
Bureau, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Moffit, Louis W., Examination Branch, Civil Service Com- 
mission of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Morgan, C. Freeman, Specialist, Position Classification 
Field Office, Navy Department, Chicago, Illinois. 
Moriarty, Donald P., Director of Personnel, Alexandria 
Civil Service Commission, Alexandria, Louisiana. 
Morris, Catharine B., Examiner, Indiana State Personnel 

Division, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Morris, Isabel H., Personnel Methods Consultant, Social 
Security Board, San Francisco, California. 

Mostcovy, Ada, Personnel Officer, United States Employ- 
ment Service, War Manpower. Commission, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Mullins, Ray, Director of Personnel, Jefferson County Per- 
sonnel Board, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Myers, Maude, Acting Secretary, Illinois Civil Service 
Commission, Springfield, Illinois. 





Nedved, Edward F., Civilian in Charge, Personnel Division, 
Chicago Signal Depot, United States Army, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Neely, Ruth, Head Examiner, Chicago Civil Service Com- 
mission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Newell, Charles B., Director, Kansas Civil Service De- 
partment, Topeka, Kansas. 

Niehoff, Richard, Director of Administrative Relations 
Division, National Housing Agency, Washington D. C. 

Noble, Dale, Chief, Employment Section, Federal Public 
Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 

Noonan, Albert W., Director, National Association of 
Assessing Officers, Chicago, Illinois. 

Nottage, Donald H., Chief, Transactions and Office Man- 
agement Division, Minnesota State Civil Service De- 
partment, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


O’Connell, Lt. J. R., USNR, Civilian Personnel Office, 
Great Lakes Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illi- 
nois. 

O’Connor, Lucille, Clerical Assistant to the Chief of Per- 
sonnel, Chicago Ordnance District, War Department, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Ogg, J. B., Technician, Illinois Civil Service Commission, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Olson, H. A., Director, Michigan Municipal League, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

O'Malley, Frank J., Personnel Director and Chief Ex- 
aminer, Cook County Civil Service Commission, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

O’Neill, Thomas S., Director, St.Louis County Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Opper, J. C., Secretary, Baltimore City Service Commission, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Orear, Lt. Stanley T., Chief, Classification Section, Divi- 
sion of Shore Establishments and Civilian Personnel, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Osborne, James S., Secretary, Chicago Civil Service Com- 
mission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ostlund, Helga, Junior Technician, Minneapolis Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Palm, Roy A., Secretary, Seattle Civil Service Commission, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Parker, Willard E., Director of Personnel, Louisiana State 
Department of Civil Service, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Parshley, Canon A. R., Chairman, Rhode Island Civil 
Service Commission, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Patten, Thomas J., Personnel Director, Kansas City Per- 
sonnel Department, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Payne, George C., Regional Manager, Field Service, 
United States Department of Commerce, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

Pennington, C. H., Administrative Services.and Personnel 
Officer, Immigration and Naturalization Service, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Peterson, Dr. Carl M., Secretary, Council on Industrial 
Health, American Medical Association, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

Peterson, Virgil, Operating Director, Chicago Crime Com- 
mission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Pettus, Herschel, Chief, Transactions Division, Louisiana 
State Department of Civil Service, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Phillips, Hiram S., Assistant Director of Personnel, War 
Manpower Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Phillips, Milton, Field Representative, State, County, and 
Municipal Workers of America, Chicago, Illinois. 
Pieper, Frank F., Staff Member, Public Administration 

Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

Pieri, Donald J., United States Employment Service, War 
Manpower Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Pierson, Grace, Research Assistant, Civil Service Assembly, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Pillans, Harry T., Director of Personnel, Mobile County 
Personnel Board, Mobile, Alabama. 

Piozet, Charles, Special Assistant to the Under Secretary, 
United States Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Pollock, Daniel E., Assistant Chief, Personnel Section, Pro- 
curement Division, United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, Chicago, Illinois. 

Pomeroy, Hugh R., Executive Director, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, Chicago, Illinois. 

Pope, H. G., Executive Director, Public Administration 
Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

Posey, Rollin B., Director of the University College, North- 
western University, Chicago, Illinois.. 

Pound, Mary B., Personnel Technician, Division of Un- 
employment Compensation, Illinois Department of 
Labor, Chicago, Illinois. 

Powell, E. M., Secretary and Chief Examiner, Dallas Civil 
Service Board, Dallas, Texas. 

Prescott, Earl, Commissioner, Greendale Civil Service Com- 
mission, Greendale, Wisconsin. 

Pretula, John J., Placement Officer, Chicago Ordnance 
District, War Department, Chicago, Illinois. 

Pugsley, Philip T. R., Coordination Adviser, Taxation Di- 
vision, Dominion of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 


Ramsdell, Leland F., Qualifications Examiner, United 
States Department of the Interior, Chicago, Illinois, 

Ransom, W. M., Personnel Technician, Atlanta Personnel 
Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Rawls, Avondale, Supervisor of Examinations, Tennessee 
Department of Personnel, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Ream, Charles F., Acting Director, Akron Civil Service 
Commission, Akron, Ohio. 

Reeves, Floyd, Professor of Administration, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Reining, Henry, Jr., Educational Director, National In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Renver, L. W., Public Education Director, Hospital Service 
Plan Commission, American Hospital Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Rhodes, George S., Chief Examiner, Kansas Department of 
Civil Service, Topeka, Kansas. 

Rice, Richard H., Chief of Recruitment, Wayne County 
Civil Service Commission, Detroit, Michigan. 

Richardson, Lt. Col. M. W., Chief, Personnel Research, 
Adjutant General’s Office, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Richey, Lt. Carl L., USNR, United States Naval Training 
Station, Great Lakes, Illinois. 


Ricketts, Edmond F., Staff Member, Public Administration . 


Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ridley, Clarence E., Executive Director, International City 
Managers’ Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

Risty, Peter T., Director, Civilian Personnel Division, 
Headquarters, Sixth Service Command, Army Service 
Forces, Chicago, Illinois. 

Roark, Genevieve, Personnel Office, Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare, Springfield, Illinois. 

Roberts, James B., State Examiner, Louisiana Municipal 
Fire and Police Civil Service Commissions, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Robertson, M. W., Commissioner, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Alberta, Canada. 

Robinson, Evelyn B., Assistant Examiner, State Employ- 
ment Commission of Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Robinson, Theodore, Technical Assistant, Illinois Division 
of Unemployment Compensation, Chicago, Illinois. 

Roe, Richard C., Chief Clerk, Buffalo Civil Service Com- 
mission, Buffalo, New York. 

Rogers, Carrie A., Chief, Personnel Actions, Office of 
Indian Affairs, United States Department of the 
Interior, Chicago, Illinois. 

Rogers, W. C., Personnel Secretary, Public Administration 
Clearing House, Chicago, Illinois. 

Roitman, David, Personnel Testing, Chicago Signal Depot, 
War Department, Chicago, Illinois. 

Roloff, Bernard C., Welfare Director, Chicago Park Dis- 
trict, Chicago, Illinois. 

Romano, Anthony P., Senior Civil Service Examiner, 
Milwaukee County Civil Service Commission, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Rosenberg, H. H., Administrative Analyst, Chicago Signal 
Depot, War Department, Chicago, Illinois. 

Roton, Mrs. Ann Rogers, Senior Personnel Technician, 
Merit System Council for Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Roser, Foster B., Director and Secretary, Flint Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Flint, Michigan. 

Rounseville, Doris, Statistician, Milwaukee City Service 
Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Ruoff, Gladys, Indiana Department of Public Welfare, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Russell, Howard L., Director, American Public Welfare 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


Salter, Clarence H., Personnel Technician, Illinois Position 
Classification Service, Springfield, Illinois. 

Sampson, Robert, Personnel Director, United States Bureau 
of the Budget, Washington, D. C. 

Scearce, R. Elliott, Director, St. Louis Department of Per- 
sonnel, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Schaefer, Lt. A. J., Training Officer, Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Schallert, Clarence T., Commissioner, Milwaukee City Serv- 
ice Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Schmidt, Frances E., Chicago Woman’s Club, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

Schroeder, Vlasta, Personnel Assistant, Illinois Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Springfield, Illinois. 

Scoboria, Glendon A., Personnel Director, Connecticut 
Personnel Department, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Scott, Gwendolyn, Senior Personnel Clerk, Chicago Park 
District, Chicago, Illinois. F 


Scott, Roberta, Volker Fellow, National Training School 
for Public Service, Detroit, Michigan. 

Seeley, Ralph, Vice President, Detroit Municipal Em-_ 
ployees Association, Detroit, Michigan. 

Seltzer, Raymond W., Member, Burbank Personnel Board, 
Burbank, California. 

Shanks, Sarah, Mississippi State Board of Health, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

Shaw, William W., Director of Personnel, New Orleans 
Civil Service Department, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Sherman, Adele, Volker Fellow, National Training School 

for Public Service, Detroit, Michigan. 

Sherman, F, C., Civilian Personnel Division, Sixth Service 
Command Headquarters, War Department, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Short, Lloyd M., Director, Public Administration Training 
Center, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

Short, Oliver C., Director of Personnel, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Smirnoff, Margaret M., Personnel Officer, Indiana Depart- 
ment of Welfare, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Smith, Harry F., Regional Personnel Officer, War Man- 
power Commission, New York, New York. 

Smith, Henrietta L., Personnel Officer, Indiana Employ- 
ment Security Division, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Smith, Luther Ely, Commissioner, St. Louis Civil Service 
Commission, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Smith, Rena B., Director, Eighth United States Civil Serv- 
ice Region, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Smith, W. L., Director, Department of Finance, Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Smith, Wm. K., Executive Officer, California State Per- 
sonnel Board, Sacramento, California. 

Snook, Charles Wade, Member, Oakland Civil Service 
Board, Oakland, California. 

Somit, Albert, Personnel Technician, Chicago Park District, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Sparkman, Colley F., Supervisor of Examinations, Missis- 
sippi Advisory Committee on Personnel, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

Spelz, Frank, Examiner of Labor, Chicago Civil Service 
Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Sprague, Glenway, Commissioner, Greendale Civil Service 
Commission, Greendale, Wisconsin. 

Steele, James H., Commissioner, Colorado State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Denver, Colorado. 

Stein, Blanche, Senior Personnel Clerk, Chicago Park Dis- 
trict, Chicago, Illinois. 

Steinbicker, Paul G., Supervisor, Missouri Merit System 
Council, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Steinichen, Herman, Chairman, Fulton County Civil Serv- 
ice Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Stengelson, Albert, Illinois Public Aid Commission, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Steven, John, Director, Personnel Commission of the Los 
Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, California. 

Stevens, Herbert A., Deputy Director of Personnel, United 
States Department of the Interior, Chicago, Illinois. 

Stewart, C. V., Supervisor, Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 

Stewart, Virginia, Head of Placement Section, Chicago 
Ordnance District, War Department, Chicago, Illinois. 

Stocker, Magdalen, Technician, Minnesota State Civil Serv- 
ice Department, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Stockwell, Harland C., Chairman, Public Administration 
Committee, Union League Club, Chicago, Illinois. 

Stover, Robert D., Acting Director, Minnesota State Civil 
Service Department, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Stumpfl, Helen, Head of Training and Employee Rela- 
tions, Finance Office, United States Army, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Sublette, Donald J., Secretary and Chief Examiner, Detroit 
Civil Service Commission, Detroit, Michigan. 

Sutherland, Douglas, Executive Secretary, The Civic Feder- 
ation, Chicago, Illinois. 

Swain, Edwin L., Director, Georgia Merit System of Per- 
sonnel Administration, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Swanish, Peter T., Staff Member, Committee on Civil 
Service, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Swendiman, Marjorie Mae, Personnel Technician, United 
States Department of the Interior, Chicago, Illinois. 

Swordes, Ardis, Personnel Technician, Illinois Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Springfield, Illinois. 


Tackman, Ensign A. L., Officer in Charge, Classification 
Field Office, Navy Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Tarbox, Sidney E., Director of Recruiting, Seventh United 

States Civil Service Region, Chicago, Illinois. 

Teachnor, Mary J., Personnel Examiner, Kansas City Per- 
sonnel Department, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Terry, Prentiss M., Director, Louisville Civil Service Board, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Thivierge, Arthur, Commissioner, Civil Service Commission 
of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Thompson, Lowell C., Merit System Supervisor, Arkansas 
Merit System Council, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Thompson, Madeline, Clerk, Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion, Springfield, Illinois. 

Thomsen, H. E., Employment Officer, Bureau of the Pub- 
lic Debt, United States Treasury Department, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Timmerman, Hazel B., Chief, Personnel Division, Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

Tooker, Mrs. G., Chicago Quartermaster Depot, War De- 
partment, Chicago, Illinois. 

Travers, Louis B., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Trumbo, Perl, Chief Examiner and Secretary, Jackson Civil 
Service Board, Jackson, Michigan. 


Uhll, Mary Jo, Clerk-Stenographer, Illinois Merit System 
Council, Springfield, Illinois. 


Von Moll, William F., Vice-Chairman, Wayne County Civil 
Service Commission, Detroit, Michigan. 

Voss, Mary A., Personnel Officer, Office of Labor, War Food 
Administration, Chicago, Illinois. 


Wagner, Harold H., Union Representative, American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Wagner, William F., Personnel Officer, Detroit Parks and 
Recreation, Detroit, Michigan. 

Walker, Emory E., Personnel Director, Lakeland Civil 
Service Board, Lakeland, Florida. 

Walls, Emma Lee, Personnel Assistant, Bowman Dairy 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Walton, Louise, Personnel Technician, Illinois Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Springfield, Illinois. 

Walton, Robert E., Illinois Civil Service Commission, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Ward, R. E., Jr., Chief of Departmental Personnel, State 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

Warner, Kenneth O., Assistant Administrator, Foreign 
Economic Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Weber, Anne, Personnel Assistant, Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 

Webre, E. E., Personnel Officer, Port of New Orleans, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Wedda, Joseph, President, Detroit Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Detroit, Michigan. 

‘ Wedekind, Carol Louise, Volker Fellow, National Train- 
ing School for Public Service, Detroit, Michigan. 


Weiler, George, Commissioner, Milwaukee City Service 
Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Weinke, E. A., Personnel Examiner, Wisconsin Bureau of 
Personnel, Madison, Wisconsin. 

West, Martin N., Senior Personnel Assistant, Office of the 
Administrator, Federal Works Agency, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

Whelan, D. C., Director of the Sixth United States Civil 
Service Region, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

White, Leonard D., Professor of Public Administration, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

White, Margaret, Personnel Officer, Oregon State Public 
Welfare Commission, Portland, Oregon. 

White, Polley, Personnel Assistant, Illinois Civil Service 
Commission, Springfield, Illinois. 

Whittman, H. S., Personnel Officer, Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority, Chicago, Illinois. 

Wikle, Robert, Senior Technical Clerk, Wayne County 
Civil Service Commission, Detroit, Michigan. 

Wilcox, Ethel G., Personnel Assistant, United States Mari- 
time Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Williamson, Ruth, Senior Personnel Clerk, Chicago Park 
District, Chicago, Illinois. 

Wilson, Robert J., Continental Illinois National Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Witt, Mary J., Personnel Officer, Army Audit Branch, 
General Accounting Office, Chicago, Illinois. 

Wolf, Harold F., Supervisor, Merit System Council, County 
Departments of Public Welfare, Denver, Colorado. 

Wolfsperger, Ellsworth, Personnel Director, Bridgeport 
Civil Service Commission, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Woodford, Dorothy E., Personnel Examiner, Kansas City 
Personnel Department, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Woodward, Donald W., Deputy Director, New Zealand 
Supply Mission, Washington, D. C. 

Woodyear, Ruth, Secretary, Mississippi State Board of 
Health, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Worke, R. H., Jr., Director of Personnel, Nashville Civil 
Service Commission, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Worley, Carl H., Personnel Officer, Lincoln Personnel 
Board, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Wortman, Lt. (jg) C. B., Wage Administration Section, 
Division of Shore Establishments and Civilian Per- 
sonnel, United States Navy, Washington, D. C. 

Wright, Edwin D., Director of Personnel, Chicago Welfare 
Administration, Chicago, Illinois. 

Wunderlich, Dorothy, Classification Analyst and Assistant 
to Branch Head, Personnel, Finance Office, United 
States Army, Chicago, Illinois. 


Yard, Charles, Principal Examiner, New Jersey State Civil 
Service Commission, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Yoder, Dale, Public Member, Sixth Regional War Labor 
Board, Chicago, Illinois. 

Yoss, Carl, Commissioner, Greendale Civil Service Com- 
mission, Greendale, Wisconsin. 

Young, Edgar B., Executive Assistant, Division of Ad- 
ministrative Management, United States Bureau of 
the Budget, Washington, D. C 

Young, Frederick J., Chief, Classification Division, Wiscon- 
sin Bureau of Personnel, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Young, Helen, Personnel Assistant, Illinois Position Classi- 
fication Service, Springfield, Illinois. 

Young, Ralph, Transactions Chief, Kansas Civil Service 
Department, Topeka, Kansas. 


Zander, Arnold S., General President, American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal Employees, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Zenner, Genevieve, Milwaukee City Service Commission, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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COURT DECISIONS 


EDITED BY H. ELIOT KAPLAN 





Village Attorney Not a Regular Employee— 
“Covering in”—Veterans’ Rights. Village attor- 
neys do not hold such a class of positions as to 
give them the privileges of tenure accorded to 
“regular employees” in the public service as pro- 
vided by Section 22 of the civil service law, even if 
they be veterans. So the New York Supreme Court 
ruled recently in the case of the village attorney 
of Hempstead. (Pinkus v. Village of Hempstead, 
48 N. Y. S. [2d] 887.) A taxpayer brought a pro- 
ceeding to compel the reinstatement of the former 
village attorney, who, it was claimed, had been 
“covered in the civil service” by the Fite Law and 
was, therefore, entitled as a veteran to a hearing 
on charges before dismissal. The village trustees 
had appointed another village attorney in place 
of the “covered in” attorney after the expiration 
of the latter’s term. 

In holding that the removal provisions of the 
civil service law did not apply to a position or 
office such as a village attorney, the Court stated: 


A village attorney is not a subordinate employee or a 
mere law clerk. He was retained here by the board of 
trustees, as authorized by 89 (11) of the Village Law, at 
an annual compensation, and for a fixed period of the 
official year. Other legal matters may be assigned to him 
for additional compensation. He maintained his own office 
and his own private law practice. The plain common sense 
of it is that the village was simply another client. As 
attorney, he remained an officer of the court, with all its 
privileges and obligations. As attorney for the village, the 
relationship of attorney and client was in no wise im- 
paired. In addition to the usual obligations of such rela- 
tionship, he is charged by statute with protecting the in- 
terests of the village and representing it in various ways. 
In my judgment the office of village attorney is an in- 
dependent position as distinguished from one of a sub- 
ordinate character. 


Extension of Life of Register—Powers of Direc- 
tor of Civil Service. The Director of Civil Service 
of the City of Boston was held empowered to 
continue for a longer period than two years 
the eligibility of persons whose names were on an 
eligible list. Objection to such power was based 
on a civil service rule purporting to confer the 





H. Extot Karan is Executive Secretary, National Civil 
Service Reform League, and is a practicing member of the 
New York Bar. He is assisted in the preparation of this 
section by IrvinG ScHWARTZ, also a member of the New 
York Bar. 
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power only on the “Commissioner.” The court 
observed that the rule was promulgated before 
the office of Commissioner was in effect abolished; 
that the position of “Director” actually replaced 
that of “Commissioner;” that applicable statu- 
tory provisions indicate that the civil service 
rule was expected to continue; and that the 
only logical person who could extend eligibility 
as permitted by the rule was the Director of 
Civil Service. (Foley v. Director of Civil Service, 
56 N. E. [2d] 9 [Mass.].) 


Retroactive Approval of Employment—New 
York Rule. No person may be legally employed 
in the civil service of the state or its civil divisions 
or municipalities unless and until his appoint- 
ment has been first approved by the civil service 
commission; and a civil service commission may 
not approve any employment retroactively so as 
to give the incumbent any legal rights during the 
period prior to his approved appointment. So 
the Court of Appeals of New York ruled on 
July 19, 1944, in Welling v. Marsh and in Hines 
v. LaGuardia, in arriving at decisions with far- 
reaching implications. 

Hines had been a deputy clerk in the Marriage 
License Bureau of the City Clerk’s Office of New 
York City. He resigned from that position on 
September 4, 1942, after long service. Thereafter 
on November 5, 1942, he was employed as a 
minor clerk in the Department of Hospitals, and 
four days later, on November g, he applied for 
service retirement with a pension allowance to 
be effective December 15, 1942. His employment 
on November 5 was allegedly as a provisional 
appointee pursuant to Section 15, subdivision 1, 
of the civil service law and under a rule of the 
New York City Civil Service Commission which 
was substantially similar to the provisions of the 
statute. The printed form upon which the ap- 
pointment was allegedly made was received in 
the office of the Civil Service Commission on 
December 4, 1942. It indicated that the appoint- 
ment was to be a provisional or temporary ap- 
pointment beginning November 5, 1942. Not 
until December 14, 1942, however, did the Com- 
mission approve the payroll for Hines for the 
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period from November 5, to December 15, 1942. 
Hines resigned on December 16, 1942. Thereafter 
the application of Hines for a pension (made on 
November g, 1942) was disapproved by the Board 
of Estimate. 

Two court actions were brought. One by a 
taxpayer, Richard Welling, sought to have the 
records of the Civil Service Commission corrected 
so as to show that Hines was not legally appointed 
until December 14, 1942, when the Civil Service 
Commission first approved his employment. The 
second proceeding was brought by Hines to 
compel the city to pay him a pension on the 
ground that the Board of Estimate had no dis- 
cretion to withhold his pension allowance on 
alleged claims of irregularities in his earlier 
position in the City Clerk’s office. 

The Supreme Court, Special Term, held that 
the appointment of Hines did not become legal 
until the Commission approved his appointment 
on December 14, 1942; and that he was not en- 
titled to a pension because he had not been in the 
service for a period of go days after filing his 
application, as required by the New York City 
Administrative Code. The Appellate Division 
reversed Special Term and granted Hines’ pen- 
sion, contending (1) that the Civil Service Com- 
mission could approve Hines’ employment retro- 
actively as of November 5, 1942, because that 
had been the long practice of the Civil Service 
Commission, and because such practice was 
within the intention of the civil service pro- 
visions; and (2) that the Board of Estimate had 
no discretion in withholding a pension allow- 
ance. 

The Court of Appeals unanimously reversed 
the Appellate Division and upheld the conten- 
tion of Special Term. In its opinion the Court of 
Appeals stated in part: 

We find no evidence that Hines took an examination 
of any kind before his purported appointment of Novem- 
ber 5, 1942. His name was on no appropriate civil service 
list of those eligible for the position to which he now 
asserts a legal appointment. Indeed, it is undisputed that 
no eligible list for that position had existed since 1940. In 
connection with such appointment Hines had not been 
nominated to the civil service commission for noncom- 
petitive examination; nor was he certified by the Civil 
Service Commission as qualified for appointment to the 
position of Clerk Grade I in the Department of Hospitals 
after noncompetitive examination. These, we think are 
prerequisites for an effective. provisional appointment 
under the Rule of the Municipal Civil Service Commission, 
which rule embodies the essential provisions of the Civil 
Service Law, Section 15, subdivision 1. 

What was said in People v. Ingham, (107 App. Div. 41, 
at p. 45, affd. “on opinion below” 183 N. Y. 547), applies 
here with equal force. The several provisions of the civil 
service law clearly indicate that it was the intention of the 
legislature that all persons seeking employment in the 


civil service and who came within the provisions of the 
civil service law, should be declared to be eligible by 





certificate of the officers or boards created by such law. It 
was not the intention of the legislature that an appoint- 
ment could be made subject to the approval of such 
officers or boards. 

We thus find ourselves unable to accept the argument 
made in behalf of Hines that retroactive certification does 
not contravene Section 15, subdivision 1 of the Civil Serv- 
ice Law (supra). The civil service law does not authorize 
the Commission to make a certification “conditioned” 
upon “future investigation” which may be conducted after 
appointment has been made . (Matter of Wolf v. 
Hodson, 285 N. Y. 197, 204—per Lehman Ch. J.). Nor can 
we agree with the statement made in support of the posi- 
tion taken by Hines on this appeal that the “important 
consideration in this case is that the appointment of the 
respondent was an urgent appointment and as such, speed 
was the necessary factor in having him report for his em- 
ployment.” The record contains evidence which makes 
highly improbable the asserted urgency of the Hines re- 
appointment on November 5, 1942. Upon that subject we 
cite as admitted facts the affirmative allegations in the 
answer in the Hines proceeding, to which no reply was 
served (Civ. Prac. Act, S. 1292). From those allegations it 
appears that the provisional appointment of Hines on 
November 5, 1942, was made “for the sole purpose of 
affording (him) the privilege of having the Board of 
Estimate pass upon his application for service retirement.” 
“Urgent reasons,” as that phrase is used in section 15, sub- 
division 1, of the civil service law (supra), implies some- 
thing more impelling—something more essential to the 
city’s well being—than the qualifying of an employee for 
provisional service retirement. That such was the “sole 
purpose” of the reappointment is made even more plain 
by the application for pensioned service retirement filed by 
Hines on November g, 1942—four days after the reappoint- 
ment of November 5, 1942—and designated by him to be 
effective December 15, 1942. 

We do not find in Section 15 of the Civil Service Law or 
in Rule V, Section 9, paragraph 6 of the Municipal Civil 
Service Rules ambiguity sufficient to raise a reasonable 
doubt as to the intention of the framers of those laws. 
In such circumstances we may not, in the solution of our 
problem, give weight to administrative practice—upon 
which rests the Appellate Division decision—which practice 
followed a course not approved by either statute or rule. 
Administrative practice may not thwart a statute the pur- 
poses of which are as clear as those here involved. 


Appointment—Special Examinations—Retro- 
activity. Former provisional employees of the 
New York Emergency Relief Bureau were per- 
mitted to take a special examination for messen- 
ger positions in the Department of Welfare, for 
the reason that they were improperly denied the 
opportunity to participate in the general exam- 
ination for the position. (See Staples v. Kern, 282 
N. Y. 205, 26 N. E. [2d] 20). On May 31, 1941, 
the provisionals were discharged for the reason 
that their ratings were not sufficiently high. 
However, the Commission subsequently corrected 
the ratings in accord with the rating formula 
used on the original examination, and as a re- 
sult the employees were reappointed in Decem- 
ber, 1941. In Rindone v. Marsh, 49 N. Y. S. (2d) 
450 (Sup. Ct., Sp. Term), the court ruled that 
the employees were 
entitled to the benefit of their adjusted ratings. They are 
therefore entitled to have the dates of their appointments 


corrected to May 31, 1941, the date when their employ- 
ment as provisional messengers was terminated by reason 
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of the fact that their standing on the list, prior to the cor- 
rection of their ratings, was not sufficiently high to entitle 
them to permanent positions. 


The Civil Service Commission could not, by 
rule, limit these employees’ rights by making 
them subordinate in status to previously ap- 
pointed persons who had taken the original 
examination- Such a rule “is in its essence op- 
posed to the letter as well as the spirit of the 
constitutional provision that appointments in 
the civil service shall be made according to merit 
and fitness... .” 

However, the court denied back pay for the 
period commencing May 31, 1941. “In the ab- 
sence of an express statute the award of back 
pay would violate the provisions of the state 
constitution prohibiting gifts of public moneys 
or property.” 


Appointment—Mandamus to Compel—Salary 

Rights Pending Appeal by City. A novel theory 
was advanced by the Appellate Court of Illinois 
when it ruled that employees illegally denied 
certification and appointment are entitled to be 
paid the salaries of their positions from the date 
of the issuance of the original writ of mandamus 
establishing their right to the positions. The 
court held that the employees should be paid 
for the period of time during which the city 
prosecuted an unsuccessful appeal from the 
mandamus judgment. (Corbett v. City of 
Chicago, 55 N. E. [2d] 717 [App. Ct.].) Stated 
the court: “We fail to perceive any difference in 
legal effect between the illegal removal of a 
civil service employee and the illegal refusal to 
certify and appoint a civil service eligible whose 
right to a civil service position has been judicially 
established. . . .” The court ruled that the city, 
in withholding appointment while prosecuting 
an appeal, illegally deprived the employees of 
their positions. In reply to the argument that 
such a ruling penalized the taking of an appeal, 
the court said: 
No penalty was imposed on the city by reason of said 
appeal. It merely suffers the consequences of its unsuc- 
cessful appeal, as does every other unsuccessful appellant. 
Where an appeal is taken from a money judgment the 
unsuccessful appellant is required to pay interest on the 
judgment from the date of its entry. The city is in no 
different position here as a result of its unsuccessful ap- 
peal ... than it would be as a result of an unsuccessful 
appeal by it from a judgment ordering the restoration of 
a civil service employee who had been illegally removed 
... and it is conceded that when a civil service employee 
is illegally removed he is entitled to his salary for the 
period of his illegal removal, notwithstanding the pend- 
ency during that period of an appeal by the city from the 
judgment ordering his restoration. 


Appointment—Validity—Recognition of In- 
cumbent by City Council. Where a city council 





was given statutory authority to make a specific 
appointment, and an ordinance established a 
salary for an analogous position with lesser 
duties, which salary was paid to an individual 
for some 17 years by way of annual appropria- 
tions by the city for the position, this constituted 
a recognition and acceptance of the individual 
as the lawful incumbent of the position. “Such 
action in formal meeting of the council . . . was 
equivalent to an original appointment by it.” 
(Forbes v. Kane, 55 N. E. [2d] 220 [Mass.].) The 
court affirmed a judgment for the appointee in 
a tort action against the mayor of the city for 
improperly removing him from his position. 
“Bad faith is not an element in an action like 
the present. . . . If the [mayor] chose to rely upon 
the decision of the trial court [to the effect that 
the ordinance providing for the appointment 
was invalid], he did so at his peril.” 

(Editor's Note. The general rule is that ex- 
tended length of service of an employee does not 
render such employment valid where the appoint- 
ment was illegal from its inception. There is no 
rule of estoppel against public officials acting 
unlawfully in continuing in employment persons 
never validly appointed. Compare Palmer v. 
Board of Education, 276 N. Y. 222, and Scahill 
v. Drzewuchi, 269 N. Y. 343-) 


Appointment — Disregarding Civil Service 
Rules—Statutory Authority. Where there is no 
civil service provision in the state constitution, 
the question of whether or not civil service rules 
govern the employment of public personnel de- 
pends upon the applicable state statute. The 
mere fact that there is a civil service statute does 
not mean that all employment must proceed 
pursuant thereto, for some specific statute, other 
than the civil service law, may confer the right of 
appointment without regard to civil service merit 
standards. This was the situation in Aslakson v. 
State, 15 N. W. (2d) 22 (Minn.), where the court, 
upholding the validity of an appointment on 
the basis of specific statutory authority, observed: 
“Where there is authority for the particular 
hiring, it makes no difference that generally em- 
ployees in the employment of a public employer 
are required to be employed under civil service 
[laws].” 


Dual Employment—Departmental Prohibition 
—Fire Department. The New York Supreme 
Court has recently upheld the validity of a city 
fire department rule prohibiting firemen from 
engaging in another business while off duty. 
(Calfapietra v. Walsh, 49 N. Y. S. [2d] 829 [Sup. 
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Ct.; Sp. Term].) Pointing out that the city charter 
permits the fire commissioner to “make rules 
and regulations for the conduct of his . . . de- 
partment,” the court held that prohibition of 
outside employment is reasonably calculated to 
aid in the efficient administration of a fire de- 
partment. As grounds for this decision, the court 
commented 

conflagrations wait on no man ... a fireman is potentially 
on duty at all times. He is obliged to answer alarms even 
when off duty. To be efficient, he must at all times be in 
good physical condition. Hence, a man who, like peti- 
tioner, concededly averaged over 100 hours a week, work- 
ing on two jobs at distant places, without sufficient time 
for rest and relaxation, could not properly and efficiently 
perform his duties as fireman. Moreover, if one member of 
the force were permitted to accept outside employment, 
the same privilege would have to be extended to others. 
The result, if the practice became widespread, might be 
disastrous. 


The court quoted approvingly from the recently 
decided Massachusetts case, Bell v. District Ct. of 
Holyoke, 314 Mass. 622. 

(Editor’s Note. It cannot be stated categorically 
that prohibition of dual employment is always 
reasonably related to efficient administration. 
The basic nature of the employee’s duties and 
the effects of the outside work on the public 
service are the determining factors. Thus, the 
court distinguished Natilson v. Hodson, 289 
N. Y. 842, where a dual employment rule was 
held beyond the power of the Commissioner of 
Welfare on the ground that the rule there had 
no “rational relation to the social welfare func- 
tions and duties of the Department of Welfare,” 
and there was no claim that the outside work 
“interfered with the performance of [the] civil 
service duty.”’) 


Abolition of Positions—Bad Faith—Perform- 
ance of Same Duties by Others. The familiar 
rule governing merely illusory abolitions of civil 
service positions was applied in City of East 
Orange v. Civil Service Commission, 38 Atl. (2d) 
577 (N. J.). An attempted change in personnel 
of a city police staff by reducing the number of 
lieutenants from three to two, and assigning a 
sergeant to perform the work of the lieutenant, 
was set aside at the instance of the state civil 
service commission for the reason that the change 
was. not legitimately for reasons of economy. 
Furthermore, the court held that assignment of 
a sergeant to perform a lieutenant’s duties ex- 
pressly violated a provision of the civil service 
law to the effect that no person shall be “em- 
ployed under any title not appropriate to the 
duties to be performed nor assigned to perform 
the duties other than those properly pertaining 


to the position which he legally holds.” 

In Murphy v. Third Dist. Court, 56 N. E. 
(2d) 467 (Mass.), abolition of an attorney’s 
position was upheld as made in good faith. The 
attorney’s work was performed by others within 
the department, but the court found nothing in 
the civil service statutes preventing redistribution 
of duties in the interest of economy. Thus, there 
was no relatively rigid provision like the one in 
the above New Jersey decision. 


Abolition of Position—Employees’ Remedies— 
Statute of Limitations. The New York four- 
month statute of limitations, applicable to actions 
to set aside the abolition in bad faith of a civil 
service position and to reinstate an employee, 
begins to run on the date the office is abolished. 
The fact that the incumbent was continued in 
the employ of the city was immaterial, since he 
was not continued in the position which had 
been abolished, but rather in another position. 
(Graef v. Maltbie, 49 N. Y. S. [2d] 102 [Sup. Ct., 
Sp. Term].) 


Reinstatement — City Ordinance—Power to 
Rescind Discharge. A city which has lawfully dis- 
charged a civil service employee cannot reinstate 
him on the basis of a city ordinance; rather, any 
reappointment of the employee must accord 
with the state civil service provisions governing 
appointments. This fundamental proposition was 
recently stated in Commonwealth v. Shields, 38 
Atl. (2d) 17 (Pa.). 

The purpose of civil service acts was to establish a system 
whereby municipal employees would be selected on the 
basis of their qualifications. To further this purpose the 
legislature provided that “no person . .. may be appointed 
to any position whatever” except as provided by the terms 
of the Civil Service Act... . To permit City Council, by 
resolution, to reinstate appellant [who had been legally 
discharged after a hearing] would be to sanction a viola- 
tion of the plain words of the Act. 


The court distinguished those cases where dis- 
missals were rescinded on the basis of additional 
evidence. “In this case there is no suggestion that 
any error has been made” in discharging the 
employee originally. 


Reinstatement—Assignment to New Duties— 
Remedy by Mandamus. An improperly dis- 
charged civil service assistant city counsel, who is 
reinstated to his position pursuant to court order, 
cannot secure redress by mandamus where he is 
assigned to duties differing from those performed 
by him prior to his unlawful discharge. (Shepp 
v. City of Camden, 38 Atl. [2d] 453 [N. J.].) The 
court observed that the relator, who was seeking 
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mandamus to compel restoration to his prior 
duties, held a “position” rather than an “office,” 
so that his duties were not specifically defined by 
any statute. The court admitted that perhaps 
“the broad principles underlying civil service 
are not being observed in this instance,” but held 
it could not issue a mandamus order preseribing 
the precise duties to be performed by petitioner 
because 
such an order would virtually regulate the manifold and 
diversified tasks that arise day by day in the legal depart- 
ment of a large city. . . . If the legal duties assigned to the 
relator are not exactly to his liking—still he may. not be 
eclectic in the circumstances. If the relator has any redress 
for his complaint it is not by way of mandamus. 
(Editor's Note. In most cases like the above, 
the assignment of an employee would appear to 
be an administrative problem rather than a 
judicial one, for, except in the clearest of cases 
of illegal or arbitrary assignment, the courts 
can hardly justify the substitution of their 
judicial wisdom for that of the responsible ad- 
ministrative officer. To do so would, in effect, 
be an attempt to administer affairs of govern- 
ment, rather than a review of administrative 
action. Redress here would seem to be more with- 
in the sphere of review by the personnel agency 
rather than the court.) 


Suspensions—Commission Rulings—Right to 
Appeal. By a literal construction of the general 
civil service law of Ohio, the Court of Appeals of 
that state has ruled that a city cannot appeal a 
decision of its municipal civil service commission 
modifying the mayor’s decision to remove an 
employee, substituting the lesser penalty of sus- 
pension for fifteen days. (State ex rel Dudley v. 
Kromer, 55 N. E. [2d] 809 [Ohio App.].) The 
statute restricts appeals from the commission’s 
rulings to certain specified employees (police and 
fire chiefs, and members of the police and fire 
departments), and even in those cases the appeal 
is permitted only “in the case of the removal” 
of an employee. Since the decision here appealed 
was a suspension, rather than a removal, the ap- 
peal was deemed unwarranted. The court, in 
support of its construction of the statute, stated 
that the “civil service commission is a part of the 
municipal government. . . . Hence its decision 
is in fact the decision of the municipality itself. 
... An appeal by the municipality from its own 
decision would be unjust and inconsistent with 
the statute.” 

(Editors Note. This rather novel theory of 
appeal from the civil service commission is the 
exception to the general rule followed by the 
courts. The court’s conclusion as to the authority 





of the commission to modify the order of dis- 
missal appears sound.) 


Removal—Married Women—Unconstitutional 
Exclusion from Public Employment. The 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, in 
Mayor of Somerville v. District Court of Somer- 
ville, 57 N. E. (2d) 1, has reaffirmed a prior rul- 
ing (Opinion of the Justices, 303 Mass. 631, 
22 N. E. [2d] 49.) to the effect that any blanket 
exclusion of married women from public employ- 
ment solely because of their marital status would 
be unconstitutional. The court specifically over- 
ruled the action of a city mayor in removing 
married women from public employment in 
obedience to a city ordinance, for the reason that 
such an ordinance deprived “married women of 
their constitutional rights to equal opportunity 
for selection for public employment upon 
grounds having no substantial relation to the 
public welfare.” While it might be permissible 
to exclude married women from certain specific 
types of employment (i. e. teaching school, 306 
Mass. 542), the particular ordinance was all- 
inclusive and therefore had no rational basis. 


Removal—Remedies of Employee—Mandamus. 
Where a civil service employee is wrongfully 
removed from office, and his salary is improperly 
paid to another employee, the former may secure 
a writ of mandamus compelling reinstatement, 
and the judgment awarding the writ may include 
a command to pay the employee’s salary for the 
period of wrongful removal. (Spencer v. City of 
Peoria, 54 N. W. [2d] 845 [IIl.].) 

(Editor's Note. This is the rule in most states, 
but compare Barmonde v. Kaplan, 266 N. Y. 214.) 


Dismissal—Hearing—Admissible Evidence. The 
question of dismissing a civil service employee 
is essentially a question of maintaining adequate 
and efficient governmental personnel rather than 
of punishing wrongdoing by the employee. In 
Jenkins v. Curry, 18 So. (2d) 521 (Fla.) the court 
ruled that it was proper, at a hearing on the dis- 
missal of a police officer on charges of drunken- 
ness, to admit evidence of past disciplinary 
measures taken against the employee, despite 
the fact that in strict criminal prosecutions evi- 
dence of past crimes is irrelevant. In support of 
this position, the court said: 

The rule is not applicable here. He was not charged 
with crime nor were the former incidents criminal pros- 
ecutions. . . . It seems that under the [civil service] 
system an incumbent’s record becomes more valuable as 


his service lengthens. . . . As the quality of his service 
is unquestionably considered where a promotion is in pros- 
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pect, so should the quality of it be studied when there is 
under consideration a demotion, suspension, or dismissal. 
If he expects to reap a reward for continued faithful serv- 
ice, to enjoy protection against removal without charges 
duly substantiated, he must expect, too, an examination of 
the history of his service when its faithfulness is called 
into question. 

But compare the undesirable result reached in 
City of Atlanta v. Stallings, 31 S.E. (2d) 75 (Ga.), 
where a city was denied the right to appeal from 
a court order reversing the city’s action in dis- 
missing an employee on the theory that a dis- 
‘missal proceeding is “quasi-criminal” in nature, 
and the government may not appeal in criminal 
cases. 

However, see Aller v. Witherspoon, 15 N. W. 
(2d) 676 (Mich.), for re-affirmation of the rule 
that a dismissal proceeding is administrative in 
nature, so that strict rules of evidence which ap- 
ply to legal actions are inapplicable. 


Retirement — Misapprehension of Rights — 
Right to Reinstatement. An employee who volun- 
tarily retires from his civil service position and ac- 
cepts a pension cannot subsequently secure rein- 
statement, despite the fact that his decision to re- 
tire was influenced by advice of counsel, based on 
an existing judicial decision, to the effect that if 
he failed to retire his retirement could be com- 
pelled under a city ordinance. ‘The decision to ac- 
cept the pension was directly prompted by a letter 
from the city manager to the effect that, under a 
city ordinance compelling retirement at 65 years 
of age, the employee was discharged, subject to 
pension rights. It was not until some two years 
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later that the State Supreme Court ruled that the 
compulsory retirement ordinance was ineffective. 
Nevertheless, in State ex rel Sheets v. City of 
Portsmouth, 54 N. E. (2d) 956 (Ohio), the court 
held these facts gave no right to reinstatement, 
saying: 

If these facts were merely availed of to excuse delay ... 
in a case wherein there was a valid subsisting cause of 
action, they would have appeal. Relator, however, by his 
conduct at the time of his retirement, waived a right of 
action for his restoration; he could have refrained from 
acquiescing, withheld his consent, and not applied for a 
pension and then immediately brought his proceeding for 
restoration. . . . His assumption of the validity of the 
ordinance, though based upon advice of counsel and the 
court decision . . . cannot reinvest him with a right of 
action, which he yielded when he voluntarily retired and 
accepted the pension, 

(Editor’s Note. Though the decision may be 
legally sound, the practical result may be peculiar. 
If an employee, on being notified that he must 
retire, sat back and refused his pension, took no 
action for reinstatement in the belief that the law 
was against him, then later, when the Supreme 
Court ruled on the issue, brought a proceeding, 
he could probably succeed in getting reinstate- 
ment. That is, his delay or mere inaction, might 
be excused. But if, instead of merely sitting back 
sullenly he decided to accept the earlier erroneous 
judicial verdict and take his pension, his right to 
reinstatement would be lost, since he had affirma- 
tively waived his right of action. This distinction 
between “negative inaction” and “affirmative 
waiver” finds frequent application in judicial de- 
cisions with results that are occasionally somewhat 
unrealistic.) 
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Report of the Committee on the Training of 
Civil Servants. Presented by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to Parliament, May, 1944. Cmd. 
6525. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. London. 
34p. 6d. (Available through British Informa- 
tion Service, New York. $0.15) 

The appointment of the Committee on the 
Training of Civil Servants, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Treasury, of the staff associa- 
tions, and outside business administrators, in 
February, 1943, was a direct consequence of the 
parliamentary debates which took place on the 
Report of the Committee on National Expendi- 
ture on “Organization and Control of the Civil 
Service,” of October, 1942. The latter had been 
impressed with the need for post-entry staff 
training in the British civil service, and had 
even favoured the establishment of a civil 
service staff college. But this is not the whole 
story, for the training idea had itself been in- 
jected into the great debate on the nature and the 
future of the British civil service, excited, though 
not begun, by the experiences of the war, which 
brought unjustifiable accusations of slackness, ill- 
preparedness, and antiquation in reference to the 
tasks of the modern state. 

The terms of the Committee were narrow: 
they were confined to training. The Committee 
itself recognized that it could not treat training 
adequately unless it paid attention to recruit- 
ment, probation, promotion, and the rest, but in 
fact it did little but glance at these problems. As 
regards the major criticisms of the Administra- 
tive Class it did nothing at all—at least nothing 
but to make some suggestions, useful it must be 
admitted, for improvement of its training once 
the men are recruited. However, there is nothing 
on their recruitment. 

Within its scope the Committee has done an ex- 
cellent job. The Committee very heavily em- 
phasizes the importance of post-entry training. 
Its objects are: precision and clarity in the trans- 
action of business; attuning, so that the civil serv- 
ice can continuously and boldly adjust its out- 
look; avoidance of mechanization by the acquisi- 
tion of an understanding of the civil servant's re- 
lationship to the community; ability at the im- 
mediate vocation, but also development of capac- 
ity for higher work and greater responsibilities; 
and buoyancy of staff morale. To secure these ob- 
jects there are general principles, and there are 
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somewhat varying applications to the particular 
grades and classes. 

The Committee recommends that a Director of 
Training and Education be appointed by the 
Treasury. Each department should have its 
planned training scheme under the control of the 
head of the department. Teachers should be 
selected with great care, as the vividness of teach- 
ing is a vital factor in the success of instruction. 
In matters of training policy the National 
Whitley Council should be associated generally, 
as well as in the formulation of schemes. 

Under the Committee’s recommendations each 
entrant to the service would come under some 
duly assigned officer for training and would re- 
ceive a booklet on the history and functions of the 
department, with a guide to office procedure. 
There would be some special reception of the 
entrant as he comes into his job, in order that his 
first impressions should be bright. Preceding 
actual office duty, there would be a short course 
of instruction, differing somewhat from grade to 
grade. Then, on entering his actual duties the 
civil servant would come under the personal tui- 
tion of an experienced member of the depart- 
ment, with an allowance of time for the tutor and 
the recruit. There should be systematic transfer 
from branch to branch in the early years of serv- 
ice—to the local sections of the departments, 
wherever feasible, for intimate contact with citi- 
zens at the receiving end of administration. Super- 
visors would need to be very carefully chosen, and 
themselves taught their jobs, and assigned to 
duties only after trial. Establishment officers 
would have a more important status than at pres- 
ent: “key men” is the phrase. And they would be 
required to learn their job thoroughly, mastering 
staff management and office organization and 
maintaining touch with the practice of business 
organizations. 

The training to be given to the civil servant is 
of three kinds: background, further, and central- 
ized. The first is orientation in the work of their 
department, and would proceed by conferences, 
official bulletins, the publication and circulation 
of a house journal, the provision of a library, and 
the energetic employment of films. The second 
would consist of encouragement, by time off and 
payment of fees by the government, of the acqui- 
sition of vocational qualifications in professional 
schools and courses outside the service. There 
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would be early application by the government of 
the provisions in the Education Act, 1944, regard- 
ing compulsory part-time education of all up to 
18—the departments would be expected to lead 
the rest of the country in this respect. Further, 
all encouragement for other nonvocational educa- 
tion would be undertaken by the Treasury, short 
of paying fees. Then, as to centralized training, 
none is needed for the Clerical Grades, a little for 
the Executive and Professional grades, but the 
Administrative Cadets might well be brought 
into courses at an institution for training in ad- 
ministration, business as well as public—a Na- 
tional Administrative Staff College. It is not sug- 
gested that the government should itself set up 
such an institution, but that if such were estab- 
lished, then some civil servants might attend it 
experimentally. 

Something more ought to be said about the 
attitude of the Committee to the training of the 
Administrative Class. It is far from satisfied at 
the haphazard entry of the university graduate, 
his casual induction, his altogether unorganized 
saddling with immediate jobs in the hope that 
he will learn his work in the course of uncon- 
trolled and unguided time by a sort of case 
method of jerky induction. Hence, these also are 
to go through the mill. The comprehension of 
the implications of what the recruit is doing can 
be speeded and made firmer by deliberate tuition, 
either before allocation to his job or in the early 
months of his entry upon duties. The Committee 
does not want the recruit to be assigned to courses 
at a university, because “their remoteness from 
the actual processes of civil service administra- 
tion would narrowly limit their usefulness.” (1!) 
He is, as far as may be gathered, to attend a 
course of lectures given or arranged by the Direc- 
tor of Training, with civil servants predominating 
among the lecturers. The course is to last some 
three months, being intensive for the first two 
weeks, and then tapering off to something like an 
average of two days a week. Here the subject 
matter would be “administration”: the functions 
and organization of government departments; re- 
lations with the public; the financial and parlia- 
mentary background; the process of putting into 
operation; the logic of statistics; and civil service 
standards, that is, urgency, accuracy, and decision 
and comparison of standards with performance. 
This unobjectionable curriculum may be found 
to be superfluous for cadets with some back- 
grounds and inadequate for others. 

Then, there would be careful choice of the 
“live” work of the department to which he would 
be progressively assigned; and here the tutorial 
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ability of the superior would be a principle of 
assignment. The Administrative Cadet would 
serve a spell in every branch and grade of the 
department, from registry upwards. Thereafter, 
he would be moved frequently from job to job, 
to get the widest experience before the age, a 
few years hence, when he would have to settle 
down to be the steady administrator of some 
more permanent section of the department’s 
work. Outward into the localities, where the de- 
partment has its field operations, the cadet is to 
go to shoulder responsibility and to handle the 
public! 

Finally, in the middle thirties, when it be- 
comes especially necessary to stand back from 
daily routine, there is to be a sabbatical period 
for absence from the office. The alternatives are 
secondment to business, to a local authority, to 
a staff college, or for research at home or abroad. 
It was generally agreed that except in special cir- 
cumstances secondment to business would be 
useless unless it were for a longer period than 
the civil service could afford. There was much 
merit in the idea of secondment to a local author- 
ity, and a definite if slight assent to the proposi- 
tion that such should be a two-way affair. A staff 
college had been rejected, so that the Committee 
thought that attendance at any university courses 
and research would be adequate. They strongly 
commended the idea of foreign travel for the 
study of subjects of government or public ad- 
ministration likely to be of value. These are the 
main proposals of the Committee. To supple- 
ment their effect, it insisted very strongly on the 
making a reality of probation. And, incidentally, 
it will be a day of revelation when any single 
government does it. 

To my mind this is a well conceived report. I 
recognise the origin of some of the proposals with 
gratification! The theorist is a useful animal! 
The Committee, I think, is right in its belief that 
if such a scheme is put into operation the service 
would come to be pervaded, by force of example 
and not as the result of things said in lecture 
rooms, with an “ever-present consciousness of the 
importance of clarity of thought, directness of 
action, simplicity of expression, speed, initiative, 
considerateness, and the other virtues in which 
civil servants are said to be deficient.” Of this 
judgment we cannot be certain. We may even be 
in doubt, for good reasons; but there is only one 
way to settle the merits of the proposals and that 


is to try them. It is certain that they cannot do 


any harm, and the cost would be really negligible. 
HERMAN FINER 


Department of Government 
Harvard University 
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Making and Using Industrial Service Ratings. 
George D. Halsey. Harper and Bros. New York. 
1944. 149p. $2.50. 

This book is a conventional treatment of a pro- 
fessionally over-refined subject. Its principal 
value is in bringing together in one volume some 
elementary principles of service rating as they 
apply both in private industry and in govern- 
ment. Its principal weakness is the absence of any 
significant contribution to advancement of the 
art of evaluating human effort. 

Following a foreword by Samuel W. Reyburn, 
which does not make clear exactly what the “Lord 
and Taylor rating program” was and just how it 
saved the company from bankruptcy, Mr. Halsey 
writes a preface, including a “brief history of 
service rating” that fails to mention the early days 
of rating in the federal departments. The twelve 
chapters that follow cover definitions, funda- 
mental requirements, rating forms, self-ratings, 
the current federal system, installing and ad- 
ministering rating programs, the use of ratings 
in training and correction, and a few lessons on 
troublesome employee relations problems. 

The book is unique in treating a personnel 
subject with neither a predominantly “business” 
or “government” point of view. This is an ap- 
proach that has rarely been taken in other per- 
sonnel fields and is one that deserves more use. 
The author probably devotes too much space to 
lengthy quotations from various articles or rating 
handbooks (see especially the chapter on the 
federal system), but in so doing he has produced 
a sort of symposium on the subject. The most 
lucid and best organized chapters are those on 
“Fundamental Requirements for a Successful 
Service Rating Program,” “Steps in Installing or 
Revising a Service Rating Program,” and “Ad- 
ministration of the Service Rating Program.” 

Several features and omissions in Mr. Halsey’s 
discussion unfortunately keep it out of the van- 
guard of thinking on performance evaluation. 
For one thing, the use of numerical scores (e.g., 
pp. 11, 38, 45) and weighting of items (e.g., p. 11) 
seem to be taken for granted as essentials in any 
system. No recognition is given to the systematic 
use of objective evidence simply to analyze and 
report, rather than to rate, an employee’s per- 
formance. There is little reference to the need and 
technique for scrutinizing employee performance 
as a continuous method, practically the whole 
attention being given to annual or periodic rat- 
ings (e.g., p. 119). An inadequate chapter on 
“self-rating” slights this intensely interesting idea. 
There is little discussion of the psychological 
fundamentals of human beings appraising the 
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work of other human beings. Here and there (pp. 
xiv. 15, 50) we find the idea that “health” is an 
appropriate factor in evaluating an employee’s 
work, without any distinctions being made be- 
tween those factors that are within and those that 
are beyond the employee’s control. The chapter 
on administration concludes that ratings should 
be shown to employees, but is much too mild to 
squelch the absurd idea that any purpose is 
served in keeping them confidential. The author 
draws some proper distinctions between “personal 
quality” and “job-description type” rating forms, 
the latter referring to those that focus attention 
on performance and results rather than on 
abstract traits or personal characteristics. But he 
disposes rather cavalierly of the progressive and 
promising California “Report of Performance” 
plan, as an example of a disadvantage of the “job 
description type,” merely because numerous 
special forms for individual occupational groups 
are required. Yet the California plan offers as 
much hope as any to get service ratings out of the 
woods. From some examples cited and from some 
of the author’s comments, one would gather that 
he is more interested in “rating” the individual, 
as such, than he is in evaluating the individual’s 
work, the effectiveness of his actions, or the 
productivity of his efforts. 

The emphasis in the final chapters on using 
ratings for training and correction is all to the 
good. But this is one of the places where Mr. 
Halsey might have brought out the need for con- 
tinuous, not just spasmodic, appraisal. Also, the 
discussion at the end on personality and ego; 
handling complaints; meeting cases of bluff, con- 
ceit, sensitiveness, stubbornness, and the “older 
employee” problem—while sound in itself—seems 
to be a little out of place in a book on service 
ratings, because it gets into various phases of 
supervision, only a few of which have to do pri- 
marily with “making or using” ratings. Perhaps 
Mr. Halsey had a few general points he wanted to 
get off his chest and used his last chapter as the 
vehicle for them. After taking him to task on 
more important aspects of the book, I perhaps 
run the risk of being captious to deny him this 
one minor indulgence. In any event, I cannot 
escape the conclusion that the book would have 
been much more valuable if it had omitted or 
referred historically to some of the outmoded 
ideas and refinements of ratings and had em- 
phasized and analyzed several of the newer con- 
cepts that are more realistic. 

O. GLENN STAHL 


Personnel Office 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington, D. C. 
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Governmental Adjustment of Labor Disputes. 
Howard S. Kaltenborn. The Foundation Press. 
Chicago. 1943. 327p. $3.50. 

Periodically labor difficulties in the United 
States assume epidemic proportions. Such an 
epidemic seems to be in the offing now, if not 
upon us. It will arise out of the termination of the 
no-strike commitments made by labor during the 
war and the abandonment of methods which have 
been adopted to prevent work stoppages in plants 
manufacturing war supplies. In lieu of emergency 
measures, a regularly established program to 
facilitate the adjustment of labor disputes will be 
vigorously demanded because labor has grown 
greatly in strength and influence and will insist 
strenuously upon holding its wartime gains and 
also upon improving the lot of American workers. 
It thus becomes imperative to re-examine the 
established relationship of the government to 
labor and industry and to determine what more 
and what else the government might do, when 
there is no “emergency,” to keep labor difficulties 
under control. 

In the past, the place of the government in 
labor disputes has usually been examined under 
the auspices of committees or commissions estab- 
lished by congressional or legislative action when 
acute emergencies were threatened. It is obvious 
that this method of dealing with recurrent labor 
problems leaves much to be desired. Much of the 
material presented to such legislative bodies 
emanates from highly partisan sources and is sub- 
mitted under pressure, frequently with consider- 
able emotion. Furthermore, many members of 
legislative bodies are not fully cognizant of all 
that has already been done by the government to 
allay labor disputes, and time is not allotted to 
present such background material when hearings 
become urgent and must be concluded promptly. 
Failure to record the lessons learned from govern- 
ment intervention in labor situations and to in- 
terpret them in plain, lucid language has made it 
necessary to discover and rediscover the simple 
truths of what the government can do about labor 
disputes every time the clamor for government 
intervention becomes loud and insistent. It is 
well, therefore, that a book should at last be avail- 
able to give legislators or commissioners and their 
advisors a good up-to-date source of information 
on all the important attempts of the government 
—federal, state, and local—to keep labor disputes 
under control. 

What will impress newcomers to the field of 
governmental intervention in labor disputes is 
the great variety of attempts that have been made 
to utilize the authority of government in keep- 


ing these disputes from getting out of hand. A 
well arranged recital of such activities, supple- 
mented by discussion of experiences encountered 
and results achieved, reveals as much what not to 
do as what to do to prevent labor disputes from 
multiplying and degenerating into harmful social 
action. 

After briefly summarizing the sporadic attempts 
of government prior to 1912 to deal with men- 
acing differences between labor and management, 
Mr. Kaltenborn gets down to cases and reviews 
the establishment of the Conciliation Service of 
the United States Department of Labor. He next 
reviews the federal government’s activities in pre- 
venting labor disputes on the railroads. In this 
particular field the government has proceeded 
along more well defined lines than in the case of 
industries covered by the Conciliation Service. 
Another approach in applying governmental 
brakes to labor disputes is brought out in 
Kaltenborn’s discussion of the brief and hectic 
life of the Maritime Labor Board. This agency 
had a fairly good policy to implement and missed 
a real opportunity to augment the usefulness of 
government in maintaining labor peace in an in- 
dustry where it is especially important. The pres- 
ent National War Labor Board and its predeces- 
sor, the National Defense Mediation Board, 
together with enabling orders, policies and activi- 
ties, are discussed at length by Mr. Kaltenborn. 

Briefly surveyed are the attempts of two state 
governments—New York and Massachusetts—and 
three municipal governments—New York, Toledo 
and Newark—to deal with these problems. 

The most interesting chapters of Mr. Kalten- 
born’s book deal with mediation. According to 
his view, this is the most promising service, under 
present conditions, the government can provide 
to maintain labor peace. Mediation in the adjust- 
ment of labor difficulties is a relatively unex- 
plored field for research and Mr. Kaltenborn, in 
my opinion, has made a good beginning in study- 
ing and discussing an activity which has been 
characterized as one of the most difficult of arts. 

In urging the wider use of mediation, Mr. 
Kaltenborn suggests that the government impose 
by law definite obligations upon employers and 
employees to proceed in an orderly way to com- 
pose their differences. He would expect every 
reasonable effort to be made in direct negotiation 
to arrive at terms of settlement. Failing in their 
efforts, either or both parties could request the 
government to help them, through mediation, to 
compose their differences. Or the government 
could, on its own initiative, intervene and at- 
tempt to mediate the matters at issue. Preceding 




















and in the course of such assistance from the 
government, the parties would be obligated to 
maintain peaceful relations. If mediation failed, 
then Mr, Kaltenborn would expect the mediator, 
as his final function in the situation, to try to in- 
duce the parties to arbitrate their differences. If 
this gesture also proved futile, and, in the judg- 
ment of the mediator, the dispute threatened 
seriously to interfere with commerce, Mr. Kalten- 
born would have the President intervene by ap- 
pointing an ad hoc fact finding board whose 
function it would be to assemble quickly the facts 
bearing on the threatened dispute and recom- 
mend a solution to the parties. Its findings would 
be given full publicity. 

This, in essence, is the procedure under the 
Railway Labor Act which has worked quite satis- 
factorily in maintaining labor peace on the rail- 
roads and the airlines. As good labor relations 
procedure, the Railway Labor Act has much to 
commend it. The extension of the important 
features of this code to labor and industry gen- 
erally is more worthy of serious consideration now 
than ever before in the development of our in- 
dustrial relations. Certainly there is no gainsay- 
ing the desirability of a declaration of policy by 
Congress to the effect that labor and management 
should make and maintain labor agreements and 
exert every reasonable effort to arrive at such 
agreements amicably, by direct conference if pos- 
sible, but failing that, by mediation or arbitra- 
tion. The problem which arises is one of ad- 
ministering such a policy. This Mr. Kaltenborn 
would solve by establishing a three man media- 
tion board having jurisdiction over all industries 
except the railroads and airlines. 

There are drawbacks to this proposal. In the 
first place, a board to administer the labor media- 
tion activities of the government is by no means a 
proved administrative device, as compared to a 
competent one man administration. In the second 
place, an overall national board for all industry, 
other than the railroads and airlines, does not 
suggest the best distribution of the federal gov- 
ernment’s mediation responsibilities. Nor is Kal- 
tenborn’s plan to lift this responsibility out of 
the Department of Labor necessarily sound. 
Either we have a Department of Labor in this 
country or we do not have such a department. 
The fact that it is tagged with the word “labor” 
and that it was originally established to promote 
the welfare of labor does not warrant that its 
affairs be administered on any other basis than as 
a responsible, integral part of the sovereign gov- 
ernment of the United States. When thus ad- 
ministered, the mediation of labor disputes is as 
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logical and proper a function of the Department 
of Labor as is the collection of labor statistics. 

Considering the complexity and the vastness 
of our industries, as well as the size of the country, 
there is something to be said for another ap- 
proach to the problem of how to organize ad- 
ministrative machinery for the effective media- 
tion of labor disputes. Congress might empower, 
let us say, the Secretary of Labor to establish 
industry mediation boards, upon a showing of 
need, in those industries which are peculiarly 
national in scope or affect the public interest, 
such as coal mining and steel manufacturing. 
The national boards might be supplemented by 
state and municipal permanent or ad hoc media- 
tion boards, restricted in their application to 
local industries. Action taken would be in con- 
formity with broad mandates from the appropri- 
ate legislative bodies, directing employers and 
employees to make and maintain labor agree- 
ments in keeping with orderly procedure, and 
directing public authorities, federal, state or 
municipal, as the case may be, to extend their 
good offices in mediating differences that cannot 
be adjusted by direct negotiation. 

Whether we agree with Kaltenborn’s proposals 
for extending the labor mediation activities of 
government is not especially important. The 
changes that have taken place in the year that 
has elapsed since he finished his manuscript 
would probably lead him to agree that some- 
thing more is needed in the field of government 
intervention in labor disputes. What is important 
is that he has provided technical material on the 
subject in well organized, readable form; he has 
pointed up the all important place of mediation 
under proper governmental auspices in the ad- 
justment of labor disputes; and he has made 
some excellent proposals for strengthening the 
overall position of government in relation to 
labor disputes. As such, his treatment of the 
subject and his suggestions as to the steps which 
the government should take to insure the main- 
tenance of labor peace, form the best available 
basis for enlightened discussion of the subject. 
In the difficult times immediately ahead it should 
have wide use. 

Otro S. BEYER 

Spring Hill Farm 

McLean, Virginia 

BOOK NOTES 
Seniority Problems during Demobilization and 

Reconversion. Frederick H. Harbison. Indus- 

trial Relations Section, Princeton University. 

Princeton, New Jersey. 1944. 31p. $.75. 

Of current interest to personnel administrators 
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both in the public service and in private industry 
are detailed studies of the problems involved in 
the readjustment and reemployment of veterans 
and civilians during the period of reconstruction. 
This report is concerned with one specific aspect 
of the subject: seniority practices for veterans 
and industrial war workers. With the growth of 
labor organizations in hitherto nonunion fields, 
seniority has become a common feature of in- 
dustrial relations in America’s industries. ‘The 
principal seniority problem of the reconversion 
to civilian production may be the proper adjust- 
ment between the employment rights of return- 
ing veterans and the seniority “investment” of 
the group of so-called war workers. The report 
outlines the changes which have recently oc- 
curred in the application of seniority rules and 
suggests additional changes which may be neces- 
sary in the readjustment period. Those who are 
interested in the conflict between employment 
rights based on seniority and employment rights 
based on veteran status will find this report 
worthwhile reading. It contains, in addition, a 
useful bibliography of some 12 references on 
the subject of seniority. 





Training and Reference Manual for Job 
Analysis. War Manpower Commission. Wash- 
ington, D. C. June, 1944. 104p. 

This manual outlines the principles and prac- 
tices of job analysis adopted by the Division of 
Occupational Analysis of the Bureau of Man- 
power Utilization of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. Prepared primarily as a training aid 
for industrial job analysis, the publication spells 
out the objectives and procedures of position 
analysis as developed over ten years in the U. S. 
Employment Service and WMC. The chapters 
of the manual are concerned with the uses of 
job analysis, job analysis methods, information 
supplementary to the analysis, and job specifica- 
tions. Approximately one-half of the manual is 
devoted to instructions for the preparation of 
the Division’s job analysis schedule. Although in- 
tended as a training manual to be used in 
planned, formal training courses, the manual 
includes suggestions for study for those persons 
interested in training themselves in the principles 
and practices of job analysis. Appendices, con- 
stituting a third of the book, are devoted to ex- 
amples of completed job analysis schedules and 
a sample narrative report of company production 
practices and techniques which affect job 
analyses. Through this publication the Division 
continues its current practice of publicizing its 
methods of analysis. 
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Elementary Statistical Methods. William Addi- 
son Neiswanger. Macmillan. New York. 1943. 
740p. $4.00. 

Although this text bears a subtitle indicating 
that it is concerned with statistical methods as 
applied to business and economic data, the ad- 
ministrator or technician interested in the inter- 
pretation or manipulation of other numerical 
data may note that this effort at an introduction 
to statistics is among the more successful. Even 
though the pages add up to a sizeable number, 
the author did not attempt too much for the 
elementary level, stopping short with the meas- 
ures of correlation between two variables. The 
text is notable for its concern with the theory of 
statistical operations, and many of the 740 pages 
are taken up with simple explanations of the 
conditions under which one or another operation 
is suitable and with elucidations of the signifi- 
cance and limitations of the various statistical 
measures. This is all in line with the stated 
primary purpose of “making the student an in- 
telligent consumer of statistical data.” The ma- 
terial is also present for the development of be- 
ginning skill in statistical manipulation, prelim- 
inary data processing procedures being reviewed 
carefully and mathematical operations being 
approached with some respect for the nonmathe- 
matician. This text, more than most in the field, 
appears to have good possibilities as a self- 
teacher. Facilitating this use, in addition to the 
features already noted, are the questions, prob- 
lems, and bibliographies following each chapter, 
and the appendices which include a review of 
relevant mathematics, a glossary of statistical 
symbols, and a catalogue of formulas. 


The Technique of Building Personal Leader- 
ship. Donald A. Laird. Whittlesey House, 
MacGraw-Hill Book Company. New York. 
1944. 239p. $2.00. 

In a series of short biographies of outstanding 
business leaders, the author points the way for 
any individual who so desires to acquire the 
personal magnetism which is the mark of all 
great leaders. Through the process of reading 
about experiences in the lives of the so-called 
“new generation of leaders,” the reader is pushed 
along the road toward success similar to theirs. 
Personal leadership is an all important char- 
acteristic of effective supervisors and administra- 
tors in public as well as in private employment; 
however, whether or not it can be “built” 
through following the techniques suggested here 
is a matter which only those who have tried it 
can say. 
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ARTICLE ABSTRACTS 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION— 
WARTIME ASPECTS 


1. Drought, Neal E. Psychological factors related 
to reemployment of discharged war veterans. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology 8 (2) March-April, 1944: 
100-106.—Reports from Veterans Administration and 
Selective Service indicate that psychoneurotic reasons 
constitute the basis for a sizeable percentage of dis- 
ability discharges, and employers may therefore expect 
to find a number of such cases among the returning 
servicemen whom they employ. With the aid of special- 
ists it is possible to determine what jobs are suitable, 
even therapeutic, for such employees. It must be 
recognized that servicemen generally want better jobs 
than they left. Those who have matured emotionally 
but may not be qualified for more advanced work 
will be subject to added stress and feelings of frustra- 
tion. Many who left minor jobs will have acquired 
officers’ ratings and a sense of status and authority 
which will be out of line with their technical qualifi- 
cations. A measure of social unrest and conflict may 
be expected over the fact that a number of men 
who did not see service at the front have been given 
more responsibility because of their additional experi- 
ence. Persons who return to jobs but refuse to do 
more than a substandard amount of work and those 
who fail to pull themselves together after trying 
several jobs will present cases for special study, as 
will the employee with the “returned hero complex” 
who will be unable to settle down when the period 
of initial acclaim is past. More than aptitude testing, 
which has been the principal contribution of psychol- 
ogy to industrial placement and selection, must be 
taken into account to insure maximum employee 
satisfaction and performance. Individual counseling 
will continue to have a significant place in the satis- 
factory re-employment of veterans, and it will be im- 
portant, further, to determine the attitudes of in- 
dividual workers toward their jobs, to see that peace- 
time jobs are given the status of being needed, and to 
let employees know that their employers are formu- 
lating plans for postwar development. Morale will 
be influenced by public attitudes toward servicemen, 
after the flurry of their initial reception into civilian 
life. Psychologists have a real responsibility and 
opportunity to contribute to the speed and effective- 
ness of the transition to peace.—Edith K. Mosher. 


2. Van Dersal, William R. and Mohagen, Verna C. 
Federal postwar personnel problem number one. 
Personnel Administration 6 (9) May, 1944: 1-7, 10-11. 
—With the. close of the war a swelling stream of 
veterans and civilian employees with reemployment 
rights are expected to flow back into the federal 
agencies. How to manage their readjustment without 
creating a series of maladjustments remains an un- 
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answered question.-The problem is admittedly com- 
plex and confused. There are places in the govern- 
ment service where a half dozen people already have 
reemployment rights to the same job. There are 
agencies in which the total number of jobs is less 
than the number of returning veterans. A number 
of agencies have disappeared; others have been swal- 
lowed up in new bureaus; many have been completely 
reorganized; some will disappear with the end of the 
war. While complex, the situation is by no means 
hopeless. First of all, present facts must be marshalled, 
organized, and studied. Then the problem can be 
analyzed and the proper solution found. At least one 
thing is clear: Congress has stated unequivocally that 
the veteran must get his job back under certain 
specified conditions. Although exact figures are want- 
ing, discussions with representatives of nearly all 
executive departments and independent agencies re- 
veal that the number of war service appointees now 
far exceeds the number of returning veterans. Assum- 
ing that the government service will contain as many 
jobs following the war as it did before the defense 
program began, it is reasonable to predict that, in 
general, career people will be secure. While the gen- 
eral picture is encouraging in this respect, it does 
not lessen the need for intelligent thinking and 
planning to meet the readjustment problem when it 
comes. Among the things that seem to need doing are 
the following: (1) Congress should give consideration 
to lengthening the 40-day period during which 
veterans must announce their intention to return; (2) 
the departments would do well to establish placement 
mechanisms that will work speedily to handle the 
problem of separating war service appointees in one 
bureau if necessary to provide for returning veterans 
threatening to displace career people in another; 
(3) the Council of Personnel Administration, the War 
Manpower Commission, and the Civil Service Com- 
mission could with advantage examine the necessity 
for continuing the issuance of reemployment rights 
to civilian transferees; and (4) agencies that expect 
to continue after the war can well afford to ask them- 
selves a number of questions concerning the present 
and future size of the agency, the number of employees 
on leave in relation to the anticipated vacancies and 
plans for the readjustment and reemployment of 
veterans, the answers to which will provide an in- 
telligent basis for proper planning.—John Hay. 


3. Waggeman, Mary T. Older workers in wartime. 
Monthly Labor Review 59 (1) July, 1944: 24-38.— 
After the declaration of war by the United States, 
the need for labor in this country was intensified and 
older workers found themselves in demand. Among 
the present manifestations of this change are the 
further increase in the number of older workers in 
the labor force; the acceleration in placement of such 
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workers by the United States Employment Service; the 
growing numbers of persons returning to remunera- 
tive work after having been recipients of old-age 


‘benefits and the postponement of the retirement of 


others who had never drawn such benefits but were 
eligible for them; and the reduction in the number 
of persons receiving old-age assistance. Reversals in 
the attitude toward utilization of older people are 
evidenced by the elimination, with a few exceptions, 
of the maximum age limits in U.S. civil service ex- 
aminations; the reinstatement of retired civil service 
employees; the retention of Army and Navy officers 
eligible for retirement; the decline of Forty-Plus 
clubs; and the appearance in various types of employ- 
ment of older women, against whom job barriers 
had been especially formidable. The main determin- 
ing factor in the older worker's job success is proper 
placement. Many highly skilled workers too old to 
keep up the speed of the production line can be 
used to advantage as instructors, supervisors, or in- 
spectors, because they have the well-rounded knowl- 
edge and experience that younger workers have not 
acquired. For the great majority of older persons, a 
job is not only desirable but necessary, provided, of 
course, that they are interested in working and 
physically and temperamentally able to cope with 
some type of employment. Of promise in the outlook 
for older workers is the recent development of geri- 
atrics, gerontology, and gerontotherapy which fore- 
shadows a new type of public health program and a 
more extensive salvaging of older workers. (The 
article contains tables showing age distributions of 
employees.)—Adrian E. Gory. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION— 
GENERAL ASPECTS 


4. Mooney, Paul. A fundamental job of manage- 
ment. Advanced Management 9 (2) April-June, 1944: 
94-99.—If executives’ jobs have certain “common 
denominator” duties, then these duties represent the 
fundamentals of management. “Solving problems” 
is perhaps the most common element in executive 
jobs. What does it take besides technical knowledge 
to solve problems facing management? First, knowl- 
edge of how to analyze is required to discover the 
causes of problems. Then, to correct or eliminate 
causes it must be determined what to do, and when, 
how, and by whom. So ability to plan is the second 
requirement of executives. Ability to sell plans to 
subordinates and to follow through are requirements 
also, since objectives will not be realized unless em- 
ployees believe in an executive’s plans and unless 
there is prompt and consistent follow-up by the 
executive. A fifth requirement is knowledge of how 
to develop subordinates. Doubtless there are other 
fundamental requirements of management, but if 
our executives were reasonably proficient in these five 
our organizations would be vastly improved. Thou- 
sands of jobs in industry are no more inspiring than 
driving golf balls into a fog bank eight hours a 
day, five days a week. Yet we expect workers to take 
pride in their jobs and to have lofty motives. Every 
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worker craves to be recognized as an individual, and 
the frustration he experiences on the job cannot be 
overcome by higher pay and shorter hours. Manage- 
ment can improve production and at the same time 
recognize employee individuality by giving workers an 
opportunity in an advisory capacity to participate in 
certain management functions, by providing sound 
training, and by providing for suggestion systems, 
grievance committees, and safety committees. When- 
ever management wants to utilize the brains and in- 
genuity of its workers, it tan tap sources of untold 
wealth which will contribute materially to better job 
performance and a happier relationship between 
management and labor.—Charles W. Fredriksen. 


5. Randolph, Jennings. Congress looks at civil 
service. Personnel Administration 7 (11) September, 
1944: 6-9.—While the congressiona] attitude toward 
civil service is sympathetic there are certain criticisms 
which may legitimately be made. One of these is of 
overstaffing, particularly in the war agencies, although 
since this criticism was first voiced substantial im- 
provement has been made. Another criticism is of the 
lack of management control in the executive branch 
of the federal government. Still other criticisms are 
aimed at such matters as poor supervision, inequities 
in classification and pay, over-rapid promotions, and 
the lack of attention to employee safety and employee 
health. With a few exceptions safety plans have not 
been made in the federal service. For many depart- 
ments Congress has not been asked to appropriate 
adequate funds for safety promotion. Neither the 
heads of agencies, the budget people, nor the per- 
sonnel people have made clear to Congress the 
necessity for accident prevention. On employee health 
the record is a bit different. The Civil Service Com- 
mission has now recommended to Congress general 
legislation to permit the establishment of medical 
and health programs. On the credit side there are 
other encouraging developments. One of the most 
important is the rising popular interest in the merit 
system. Another bright spot is the creation of depart- 
mental personnel offices in the federal government 
and in many states and cities to achieve more effective 
personnel utilization. Civil service commissions are 
felt to have a necessary place in modern government. 
They have done a satisfactory though not a perfect 
job of wiping out the spoils system and other forms 
of favoritism. By providing an equal opportunity for 
citizens to compete for positions in the public service, 
they have increased confidence in our form of govern- 
ment. By furnishing qualified eligibles to operating 
agencies, they have increased the efficiency of the 
government. In such other personnel matters as pro- 
motions, transfers, classification, pay, and retirement, 
they have made contributions. But central personnel 
agencies can do only a limited amount of the big job 
of public management. An important job yet to be 
accomplished by personnel specialists is that of getting 
administrative and supervisory officials to do the bulk 
of the personnel job. Improved supervision, better 
placement, employee training, and health and safety 
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work can be carried on more successfully when the 
departmental personnel offices are available to supple- 
ment the necessary but limited work of the civil 
service commission.—H. Richard Rice. 


6. Siedman, Harold and Yavner, Louis E. Investi- 
gator and investigatee. Public Administration Review 
4 (3) Summer, 1944: 234-37.—The increased use in 
recent years of the investigation function as a tool of 
internal administration has brought problems in 
direct proportion, at least, to the increased number 
of investigators. Investigation, regardless of purpose, 
has come to have a sinister sound and the new con- 
structive investigator suffers from bad antecedents as 
well as does the investigatee. Even under favorable 
conditions the investigator must strive to do his job 
in such a manner as to avoid stigma, disruption of 
office routine, and the creation of rumor within the 
agency being investigated. The serious differences 
which separate the investigator and the investigatee 
may be bridged by tolerance, proper explanations and 
clearances, sound judgment, and an earnest desire 
to assist the subject agency. In many instances oper- 
ating departments request that investigational studies 
be made and there are occasions in which the investi- 
gatee is a joint sponsor of the investigation. Construc- 
tive investigation is concerned with effecting beneficial 
results. Presentation of recommendations becomes, 
therefore, a significant feature of the entire process 
of aiding the chief executive through administrative 
investigations.—Robert M. Hart. 


7. Simon, Herbert A. Decision-making and admin- 
istrative organization. Public Administration Review 
5 (1) Winter, 1944: 16-30.—Most analyses of organiza- 
tion have emphasized the horizontal division of work. 
This paper, ‘however, is concerned with the vertical 
division, the division of decision-making duties be- 
tween operators and supervisors. Such a_ vertical 
specialization has at least three bases in logic: (1) 
decision-making at the higher level enables a degree 
of coordination impossible if all operatives are left 
to their own decisions; (2) specialization in decision- 
making enables the employment of those who are 
experts in that function; and (3), especially applicable 
to the public service, the higher level of decision- 
making brings a greater concentration and clarity of 
responsibility. It should be kept in mind that decision- 
making is a broad term including all of the influences 
which affect decisions as well as the simple case of 
decision and execution by authority. Decisions may 


be influenced either as to the ends desired or as to. 


the facts involved. Among the types of influence 
exercised over decisions are: (1) the simplest, but 
often overemphasized, authority; (2) organizational 
loyalties; (3) the desire for efficiency as an end in 
itself; (4) advice and information both as to ends 
and facts; and (5) training, both in-service and pre- 
service. Training not only influences the decisions 
themselves, but in large measure determines the dis- 
cretion in decision which can be allowed. The admin- 
istrative processes for insuring the correctness of de- 


cisions include planning and review. Review may be 
for the purpose of correcting individual decisions, 
thus leading to greater centralization; or for dis- 
covering where the employee’s own resources may be 
strengthened, leading to decentralization—Kenneth 
Dougan. 


PERSONNEL AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


8. Deming, W. Edwards. On errors in surveys. 
American Sociological Review 9 (4) August, 1944: 
359-69.—There are thirteen different factors that affect 
the usefulness of surveys. In planning a survey all 
thirteen factors must be taken into consideration. 
Concentrating on only one or two factors is futile. 
The factors are: variability in response; differences 
between different kinds and degrees of canvass; bias 
and variations arising from the interviews; bias of 
the auspices; imperfections in the design of the ques- 
tionnaire and tabulation plans; changes that take 
place in the universe before tabulations are available; 
bias arising from nonresponse (including omissions); 
bias arising from late reports; bias arising from the 
selection of an unrepresentative date for the survey, or 
of the period covered; bias arising from the selection 
of unrepresentative respondents; sampling errors and 
biases; processing errors; and errors in interpretation. 
There is need for theories of bias and variability of 
response to correlate the vast amount of experience 
that is accumulating and to make comparability pos- 
sible between different methods of collecting data. 
In the planning of a survey, effort should be directed 
toward the reduction of all of the errors it is 
possible to reduce. There is sometimes a reluctance 
to adopt sampling methods because of a desire for 
complete accuracy. Most studies, however, are for 
purposes of analysis, where the ultimate aim is policy 
and action for the future. For the purposes of analysis, 
even though the office work such as coding, editing, 
tabulation, etc., were 100 per cent perfect, there 
would still remain the errors of response, nonresponse, 
late reports, etc. No 100 per cent perfect job of 
processing returns can eliminate these errors. In the 
presentation of data, the omission of an adequate 
discussion of all of the errors and the difficulties en- 
countered constitutes a serious defect in the data 
and is certain to lead to misinterpretation and misuse. 
Sampling errors should always be pointed out. The 
best way is by means of standard deviations and the 
number of independent sampling units on which 
the calculation is based. There is no simple way of 
indicating the possible magnitude of the other errors 
but it can be done. It is not to be inferred that the 
situation is hopeless with regard to the attainment 
of useful accuracy. The accuracy supposedly required 
of a proposed survey is frequently exaggerated and, 
therefore, unobtainable. Yet the completed survey is 
useful by helping to provide a rational basis for 
action. Also, errors in a survey are not always additive, 
and often it is ratios between frequencies that are of 
interest and not the absolute values of the frequencies 
themselves. Many of the biases cancel out of the ratios. 
In the government service there must be special in- 
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sistence that a survey produce the greatest possible 
usefulness for the money spent. The increased use of 
sampling is in accord with this demand. Sampling 
facilities should minimize not only sampling errors 
but also bias in the selection of respondents.—Irving 
Gold. 


CLASSIFICATION; PAY 


g. Lawshe, C. H. and Satter, G. A. Studies in job 
evaluation. Journal of Applied Psychology 28 (3) 
June, 1944: 189-98. This paper is concerned with the 
measurement of job elements against a rating scale 
for the purpose of establishing wage structures. The 
primary purpose is to analyze and describe statistically 
the job rating systems of three plants. Specifically, it 
is to identify the basic factors operating in each of 
the systems, to determine those items which tend 
to cluster around the factors so defined, to determine 
the significance of each factor in the total point rating, 
and to examine similarities and differences between 
the plants. Job rating data were subjected to 
Thurstone’s factor analysis technique following the 
intercorrelations of points awarded on each of the 
items. Rotation was accomplished by means of Peters 
and Van Voorhis’ procedure. Two factors were ex- 
tracted from the matrices of Plants A and B and four 
from Plant C. Factor I, “skill demands,” representing 
the requirements which the job imposes upon the 
individual who is to perform it successfully, is 
present in all three sets of data and accounts for most 
of the variance in total point ratings. Factor II A, 
“job characteristics,” representing aspects of the job 
itself which the employee must contend with, is pres- 
ent only in Plant A. Factor II BC, “job character- 
istics—non-hazardous,” representing the non-hazardous 
aspects of Factor II A, is present in Plants B and C. 
Factor III, “job characteristics—hazardous,” repre- 
senting the other portion of Factor II A which is not 
included in Factor II BC, is present only in Plant C 
(a munitions plant). These various combinations of 
the same items which form Factors II A, II BC, and 
III in the different plants have a rational explanation 
based on the inherent nature of the plants. Factor 
IV, “attention demands,” is present only in Plant C 
which has an abundance of visual inspection and 
machine “attending” jobs. While there is considerable 
agreement from plant to plant in so far as the pres- 
ence of factors is concerned, there is variation in the 
extent to which they contribute to total point ratings 
and consequently, to the existing wage structure. This 
is significant since all three plants use point rating 
scales in which the point allowances for the various 
items are relatively the same. It is clear that the 
extent to which each item or factor contributes to the 
total cannot be determined by inspection of the scale 
alone and that the end result may be different from 
that intended by the makers of the scale. A point 
rating system should take into account the inherent 
nature of the plant in order to achieve the optimum 
weightings of the primary factors. (The article con- 
tains the list of items in the scale, tables of intercor- 
relations of items and factor loadings before and 


after rotation for each of the plants, a table of factor 
names with rating scale items in the order of magni- 
tude of loadings, and a_ bibliography.)—Michael 
Levine. 


RECRUITMENT; SELECTION; 
INDUCTION 


10. Bennett, George K. and Gordon, H. Phoebe. 
Personality test scores and success in the field of 
nursing. Journal of Applied Psychology 28 (3) June, 
1944: 267-78.—In a study of the relationship between 
personality tests and vocational success in nursing, 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory was used to 
retest 120 student nurses after six months of training. 
Then, after the traits tested by the Bernreuter In- 
ventory and the Minnesota Personality Scale were 
studied, similar check lists were constructed by which 
the 120 student nurses were rated by supervisors and 
classmates. From a comparison of the scores made on 
the standardized personality scales and on the check 
lists rated by supervisors and associates, the following 
conclusions were obtained: (1) Scores on the Bern- 
reuter Inventory are sufficiently stable over a period 
of months to be used for group but not for individual 
prediction. (2) Since the second administration of 
the Bernreuter Inventory produced less favorabie re- 
sults than the first, it appears that students who are 
being tested as part of a selection process for nursing 
training tend to modify their responses favorably. 
(3) There is a marked lack of agreement between 
results of the standardized scales and the ratings by 
supervisors and colleagues. (4) The intelligence of 
student nurses is independent of their personality 
ratings as determined by their classmates and super- 
visors. (5) The personality tests used demonstrate an 
almost negligible value in predicting the degree to 
which an individual’s personality contributes to her 
success in training. (6) This type of personality test 
has little or no value in personnel selection, since 
it predicts neither success nor the attitudes of col- 
leagues and supervisors. (Article contains tables show- 
ing correlation between various personality rating’ 
scales, and the rating sheet originated by the authors.) 
—Alice E. Kennedy. 


11. Grossman, Sergeant David. Technique for 
weighting of choices and items on IBM scoring ma- 
chines. Psychometrika 9 (2) June, 1944: 101-105.— 
Ordinarily, items or options within items can be 
weighted only as —1, 0, and +1 when the test blank 
is rated by being run once through the IBM scoring 
machine. In the past, to have added merely one weight 
would have required an additional run through the 
machine. By a special technique, the weighting of 
responses to test items without necessitating additional 
runs is made possible. The technique consists in gen- 
eral, of providing testees with special answer sheets 
in which the length of the answer spaces varies with 
the range of weights to be used. (The article contains 
three figures designed to clarify the technique.)— 
Norman J. Powell. 
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12. Mann, R. T. Employing physically handi- 
capped. Personnel Journal 23 (4) October, 1944: 130- 
34--The Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
is using a scientific approach to the placement of 
physically handicapped workers. The objective of 
the program is threefold: to gain as many new workers 
as possible; to better utilize the abilities of present 
workers; and to offer the best placement service pos- 
sible to returning veterans with physical problems 
needing special consideration. There are two prime 
factors involved in the program: the classification of 
the worker according to physical qualifications and 
the classification of the job according to physical re- 
quirements. The same code system is used for both 
purposes. The letters A, B, C, and D are used to 
indicate the general classifications of heavy sustained 
labor, moderately heavy labor, light labor, and very 
light labor, respectively. A series of numbers indicat- 
ing kinds and degrees of disabilities is used as a 
modification of the general code. For example, a 
worker with defective vision who is otherwise able 
to do heavy work would be coded “A-1.” The code 
of each applicant is determined by the examining 
physician. Jobs are coded first according to the gen- 
eral classification and second according to the number 
of handicaps a person may have and still be able to 
handle the job effectively. Placement, then, is simply 
a question of seeing that the code classifications of 
the applicant and the job are in harmony with one 
another.—Ray Mullins. 


PLACEMENT; SERVICE STANDARDS 
AND EVALUATION 


1g. Cochran, H. D. Observations on a promotion 
policy. Personnel Administration 6 (8) April, 1944: 
10-14.—The promotion policy of an employing agency 
provides the official breath of life for its employees 
and hence for the enterprise on which they work. 
Such a policy has for its primary purpose the adapt- 
ing of the*individual to his job, and for its secondary 
purpose his development on the job as a means of 
promoting efficiency, economy, and morale. Neces- 
sarily a complex structure, it must have as its founda- 
tion a sound recruitment policy; both are processes 
of selection and are based essentially on the same 
criteria. In 1942 the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture, revised and restated its promotion policy. 
Briefly, it now provides that recruitment will in gen- 
eral be limited to men with technical qualifications in 
forestry and range management and demonstrated 
aptitude for administration; and promotion will be 
from within and will be directed so as to supplement 
these entrance qualifications with broad experience 
and thorough, logical development on the job for 
positions of high responsibility. Professional em- 
ployees are ordinarily appointed in the lowest grade, 
which requires graduation from a recognized college 
or university and the passing of a civil service exam- 
ination in forestry or range management. However, 
exceptions are made to this policy in order to main- 
tain an open door for outstanding men. Aptitude, in- 
terest, and intelligence tests are given to the non- 


technical man of demonstrated practical ability in 
the field in an effort to recruit only those with capacity 
to advance. In order to allow men opportunity to 
develop functional and geographical breadth of ex- 
perience, emphasis is placed on the necessity for 
providing jobs suited to training and development 
and on providing sufficient resources for training not 
only in skills and technics but in broader fields. It is 
hoped that a case has been made for a promotion 
policy as a formal recognition of the importance of 
focusing every facility on the task of adjusting em- 
ployees to the work assigned currently and of de- 
veloping them for the higher jobs. Such a policy 
can be built and developed on the job as part of a 
comprehensive personnel program.—Joan C. Lambert. 


14. Pollock, Ross. Surveying personnel practices to 
save manpower. Personnel Administration 6 (6) 
February, 1944: g-12.—Wartime labor scarcity has 
accentuated the necessity for staff officials (personnel, 
budget, planning, etc.) to work together with operat- 
ing officials in a common program for obtaining the 
best utilization of personnel. The federal civil service 
has handled personnel utilization by a personnel 
management program which has as its objectives (1) 
the improvement of on-the-job performance, (2) the 
insurance of maximum use of skills to meet war con- 
ditions through transfers, upgrading, and placements, 
(3) the stabilization of employment by eliminating un- 
necessary turnover and absenteeism, and (4) the use 
of all available manpower to the fullest possible extent 
in the war effort. In addition to and closely allied 
with these objectives are those of a good, general 
management program, namely: simplification of pro- 
cedures, elimination of duplication of effort, limitation 
of federal activities to those essential to the war pro- 
grams, and improvement in organizational structure. 
Personnel utilization surveys to achieve these objec- 
tives have proved themselves valuable. These surveys 
are of two types: those directed primarily toward the 
employee in which questionnaires and interviews are 
used to discover what he is thinking, what skills he 
has, and what his suggestions for work improvements 
are, and, second, those aimed primarily at supervisors 
and staff officials—using analytical methods to disclose 
the quality of personnel management, the effectiveness 
of its methods, and the simplicity and worth of its 
procedures. The latter type results in a more pene- 
trating analysis if its objective is the testing of the 
personnel management program. Analysis of 11 of the 
earliest surveys reported in the United States Civil 
Service Commission’s Annual Report for 1943, showed 
that the surveys covered 39,246 positions and brought 
about the elimination of 2,782 positions. In conduct- 
ing such surveys valuable help can be obtained from 
check-lists of questions prepared by the Industrial Re- 
lations Section of Princeton University (Maximum 
Utilization of Employed Manpower, Research Report 
Series No. 68), and by the United States Civil Service 
Commission (Better Use of Personnel, Form No. 4462, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
February, 1944. 10c). The United States Civil Service 
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Commission has urged all Federal departments and 
agencies to survey the quality of their personnel ad- 
ministration through the use of this latter check-list. 
(Article is followed by bibliography of sources of 
ideas and techniques of manpower, material, and 
money conservation.)—Mildred Fahlen. 


TRAINING 


15. Coman, Jean. Internship program for federal 
employees. Personnel Administration 6 (6) February, 
1944: 3-8.—Even with increased activity in training 
during the war years little has been done to train 
employees in anticipation of their promotion to super- 
visory and administrative positions. The National 
Institute of Public Affairs has undertaken a “demon- 
stration” internship plan, the purpose of which is to 
further the development of the career service by 
identifying employees with management potentialities 
and by providing individualized training to develop 
these aptitudes. Ry the end of November, 1943, twenty- 
two agencies of the federal government accepted the 
offer to participate in the program, with the represen- 
tatives from each agency forming a committee on ap- 
pointments. Each agency agreed to publicize the in- 
ternship opportunities and to provide estimates of the 
capability and type of work for which the candidates 
were best fitted. Thirty-two candidates were selected 
from eighteen agencies in January for an internship 
lasting until September 30, 1944. The plan contained 
the following elements: (1) carefully selected courses 
at the American University; (2) group “orientation” 
conferences with outstanding federal officials to in- 
crease the perspective of the interns and to deepen 
their insight into the overall workings of the federal 
government; (3) rotating work assignments in the 
employees’ own agencies; (4) weekly group discussions 
with outstanding authorities to broaden the insight 
of the interns; and (5) monthly conferences to pro- 
vide an opportunity for a periodic written work re- 
port and systematic review of the individual intern’s 
objectives. A few cautions to consider in a program of 
this sort are that without adequate and constructive 
supervision the full benefits of the program cannot 
be achieved. Each agency should free the employee 
from his present duties so that his work experience 
may be broadened by other assignments within his 
agency. False hopes of immediate rewards from the 
program on the part of the individuals selected 
should be discouraged. Two basic principles which 
must be remembered and which apply in every train- 
ing situation are, first, predetermine the qualifications 
needed for the position for which training is being 
given and select the trainees who meet these require- 
ments, and, second, let the trainees learn by doing.— 
William C. Rogers. 


WORK TERMS; CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


16. Cantor, Nathaniel and Bonning, John C. Func- 
tions of personnel counselors. Personnel Journal 23 
(3) September, 1944: 104-10.—Recent literature on 
counseling reveals not only the rapid expansion of 


the movement but also its twofold .character, and 
indicates the need for distinguishing between the ad- 
ministrative aspects of personnel counseling and the 
function of dealing with employees who, for psycho- 
logical reasons, are dissatisfied with or discontented on 
their jobs. For most effective results, the latter func- 
tion should be handled by one division in the coun- 
selor organization. Those persons engaged in the 
profession of interviewing, in helping the employee 
resolve those emotional problems which interfere 
with his maximum effectiveness as a worker, should 
be designated as “employee consultants.” Employee 
consulting is a profession with its own peculiar con- 
tent and techniques. The employee consultant’s activ- 
ities should not extend beyond the plant proper; 
but where the need for environmental adjustment is 
indicated, referrals to the proper social agencies 
should be made. The re-absorption and re-orientation 
of servicemen, as well as the return of wives now in 
industry to household duties after the war, will likely 
be marked by emotional maladjustments. Inevitably, 
industry will have to share the burden of restoring 
normalcy to human hearts and minds. During this 
readjustment period the employee consultant can 
perform an invaluable service to industry, provided 
industry recognizes the professional nature of the 
consultant’s work and that it cannot soundly be 
merged with the functional heterogeneity of counsel- 
ing as practiced today.—William B. Davis. 


17. Schwartz, Leon. Evaluation of a sick report 
system. Personnel Administration 6 (10) June, 1944: 
11-12, 22.—A sick report system for employees at the 
United States Bureau of the Census, Suitland, Mary- 
land, has not resulted in a reduction of total sick leave 
taken nor a significant reduction in spread of acute 
illness. Employees absent for one or more days are 
required to obtain official approval of sick leave on 
their return to work. They are interviewed by the 
“sick report nurse” or medical officer, given a health 
check and medical advice. In 1943, the average em- 
ployee was away on sick leave 11.1 days. Lack of 
security at home or at work, poor work habits and 
personal problems rather than actual illness was re- 
sponsible for 40 per cent of the sick leave. There 
was a consistent drop in illness on pay days of almost 
40 per cent. Twenty five per cent of the employees on 


‘sick leave more than the average amount were using 


leave indiscriminately; 25% had some illness but 
were also making other use of leave; and 50% were 
definitely in need of expert medical advice. Factors 
apparently related to excessive sick leave were marital 
status, educational background, standard of living, 
conflicts in working conditions, type of work, length 
of employment, salary, and available annual leave. 
The system has been useful in carrying on an effective 
program of health education and preventive medicine. 
—Nesta M. Gallas. 


18. Smith, F. C. War department health program in 
Washington. Personnel Administration 6 (7) March, 
1944: 10-12.—Since July, 1941, emergency treatment of 
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injuries and sudden illness has been provided to 
conserve and improve the general health of War De- 
partment employees in Washington, D. C. At present, 
a staff of 53 applies principles of industrial medicine 
to serve approximately 50,000 employees in 13 build- 
ings. Physicians, nurses, technicians, and a health edu- 
cation director are providing, in addition to emer- 
gency and first aid care for 1000 employees daily, a 
case-finding tuberculosis program, psychiatric coun- 
seling, both preventive and remedial, a check-in and 
visiting nurse system for absentees to prevent spread 
of disease, health education, and assistance in selecting 
or making appointments with private physicians in 
cases requiring more than emergency treatment. The 
cost of the program, which is largely confined to 
salaries and supplies, is $2.37 a year per employee, 
or less than one cent a day.—Mildred J. Stier. 


ig. Zimmerman, R. R. Are federal employees ex- 
pendable too? Personnel Administration 6 (8) April, 
1944: 1-5.—No one charged with responsibility for the 
conduct of the business of the federal government can 
afford to be complacent about safety in view of an 
expenditure of ten million dollars in direct compen- 
sation payments and a production time loss of 17,600 
workers during 1943. The federal government has 
a long way to go to achieve a safety record comparable 
with that attained by several outstanding private 
corporations through effective safety programs and 
full management cooperation. The United States 
Civil Service Commission has recommended that costs 
of accidents be charged against departmental! accounts. 
If they must justify the accident experience in their 
organization by going to Congress for funds, the 
officials of an agency may take a keener interest in 
safety. The logical place for leadership in the safety 
field is in the central personnel agency as the duty 
of the personnel director to assist his chief in the 
human side of management includes safety as well 
as placement or training. A central staff working with 
the personnel directors, the Federal Interdepartmental 
Safety Council, and the Council of Personnel Admin- 
istration, and cooperating closely with safety efforts 
in every agency, would give the needed impetus to 
rapid improvement in the field of safety in the 
federal government.—Charles F. Ream. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


20. Kornhauser, Arthur. Psychological studies of 
employee attitudes. Journal of Consulting Psychology 
8 (3) May-June, 1944: 127-43.—Since the 1920's, sys- 
tematic studies have been made by interviews or 
questionnaires to measure employee attitudes and, 
further, to analyze the importance of different factors 
for employee morale. Firms have found attitude 
studies useful for gauging the general level of morale, 
comparing departments and identifying sore spots. 
To be valid, these studies must tap true expressions 
of attitudes, take socio-economic trends into account 
and avoid errors in sampling. Marked disagreement 
is found between studies attempting to rank the rela- 
tive importance of wages, supervision, working condi- 


tions, etc. The relative apparent importance of any 
factor in job satisfaction depends on how satisfied 
workers are in it in relation to other job variables. 
Discrepancies among conclusions of different studies 
on job factors are laid to: differences in the kinds 
of groups studied, poor definitions of factors, dif- 
ficulty in isolating factors for study and the use of 
different methods of analysis. The best methods are 
the experimental varying of specific factors, checked 
against control groups, or comparison of groups in 
“accidental” experiments. Statistical analyses, such as 
correlation, yield more ambiguous results and require 
caution in interpreting. Interviews, more clinical than 
quantitative in results, are also used. Major con- 
clusions from a survey of attitude studies is that cau- 
tion must be used in generalizing from specific results 
and that evidence must be checked against other types 
of information in order for it to continue to be 
useful in management.—John A. Ohlson. 


21. McClure, Russell E. and Gunter, Elder. An 
experiment in employer-employee relations. Public 
Management 26 (7) July, 1944: 194-97.—-The achieve- 
ments of the employee council in solving personnel 
problems in Wichita, Kansas, since its organization 
over a year ago may indicate methods useful in other 
cities. The personnel department is composed of a 
personnel director, a personnel advisory board, and 
an employee council. This latter body has proved to 
be an effective device for improving employer- 
employee relations and for enabling employees to 
participate in the solution of personnel problems. 
The council is composed of twenty employees elected 
annually by the employees themselves, and is an 
advisory and not a legislative body. Its functions are: 
(1) to investigate, consider and report, or make recom- 
mendations, on matters pertaining to the general 
welfare of employees of the city; (2) upon request of 
any appointing authority to advise him concerning 
personnel problems; (3) to consider personnel policies 
and problems submitted to it by the personnel direc- 
tor; and (4) to elect a representative to the personnel 
advisory board. The employee council has participated 
in the development of a personnel manual, the adop- 
tion of which has produced greater uniformity of 
personnel regulations; has investigated methods of 
achieving a retirement system under existing statutes; 
has studied the problem of service ratings; has recom- 
mended that the city elect to come under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act; and has worked on the 
preparation of a position classification and compensa- 
tion plan. Red Cross and Community Chest Drives, a 
Blue Cross hospitalization plan, and social activities 
have all been sponsored by the council. Out of the 
employer-employee conferences has come a mutual 
understanding of personnel problems.—Robert A. 
Holloway. 


22. Short, Lloyd M. Unions of municipal em- 
ployees. Minnesota Municipalities 29 (7) July, 1944: 
219-25.—Unions of government employees at all levels 
—national, state, and local—are growing in number 
and in membership. In numerical strength, these 
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organizations still represent only a fraction of gov- 
ernmental employees, but they appear to be growing 
steadily and already constitute a force sufficient to 
command attention from public administrators. There 
are many individuals, however, who consider union- 
ism among government employees in this country 
to be still on trial because of the problems which it 
creates. One of the most serious of these problems is 
the strike. Although general government employee 
unions expressly renounce the strike as a means of 
enforcing their demands upon government employers, 
we cannot fail to recognize that strikes of government 
employees are a fact and an increasingly challenging 
one. If strikes in the public service are to be pre- 
vented, whether by law or not, some other suitable 
means of negotiating settlements must be found which 
will provide the government employee with an op- 
portunity to challenge wage and working conditions 
without encountering the “take it or leave it” attitude 
which in the past has been characteristic of too many 
legislators and administrators. A second problem 
of even greater potential importance resulting from 
the growth of unionism in the public service is that 
of collective bargaining. While statements as to the 
extent of collective bargaining agreements vary ac- 
cording to the definition chosen, it is possible to find 
examples of many ways that have been explored by 
government employers and employees in the search 
for a democratic means of determining policies and 
procedures in which employees have an immediate 
interest. Two other important problems which in- 
evitably arise with the development of unions of 
government employees are the affiliation of govern- 
ment unions with unions of private employees and 
the problem of political activity. This latter problem 
is likely to grow more acute, when coupled with the 
question of affiliation, if organized labor sees fit to 
engage actively in politics. In spite of these problems, 


forward looking municipal administrators should ac- 
cept unions of municipal employees as an established 
fact in public personnel management and should 
work with them positively and constructively to the 
maximum degree possible consistent with the general 
public interest.—Barbara Brattin. 


23. Woods, Walter A. Employee attitudes and their 
relation to morale. Journal of Applied Psychology 28 
(4) August, 1944: 285-301.—A study of morale, begun 
in 1938, undertook the construction of a test for 
measuring morale of employees in business and in- 
dustry. Morale was thought of as a liking or dis- 
liking, in varying degrees, of the different situations 
that arise in the process of working with others. It 
was felt that the degree of morale present could be 
measured by attitudes expressed in terms of likes and 
dislikes of employees for their jobs. A test was con- 
structed in which seventeen groups of statements re- 
flecting work attitudes were assigned numerical values 
ranging from o to 10 indicating the degree of morale 
present. This test was administered to a limited num- 
ber of employees and was finally discontinued in 
1942. It was found that the original definition did 
not describe morale adequately and that reactions 
are not always related to apparent causes. The study 
brought forth the idea that morale is a term used to 
describe a special desire or willingness to make an 
extreme effort or sacrifice for the purpose of securing 
some social value or fact. In this sense, it was found 
that morale is not high or low but is either present 
or absent, although it may be argued that it is either 
present or absent in varying degrees. There is a need 
for further investigation of what morale really is. 
Any study of morale must begin not with attitudes 
toward work but with attitudes toward social values. 
(Article contains the test and three statistical tables.) 
—Bradford G. White. 
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Here’s the Answer! 


The Civil Service Assembly's comprehensive series of volumes, dealing with the various phases 
of public personnel administration, provides the answer to a long-felt need by administrators . . . 
technicians . . . students. Each volume represents the report of a committee appointed to explore its 
assigned subject and project a program of sound practice based on the experience of a variety of 
agencies. (Civil Service Assembly members are given a 20% discount.) 
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